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For the Companion. 


PLEBEIAN PUPPIES. 


General observation sometimes takes note of 
the heroic or eccentric acts of men and women 
who have passed through life unlabelled. Com- 
mon people often do uncommon things. So with 
beasts, as perhaps may be seen by the following 
incidents from the lives of dogs of no particular 
pedigree, who pertained to men of indifferent 
lineage and lived in towns totally unknown to 
fame. 

Trim. 


There was Trim, for instance, a tidy mongrel, 
who had his home on a farm in Maine. It was 
his regular duty at sun.‘ to trot down the quiet 
country road, let down the pasture bars and 
drive up the cows. He never showed an 
indifferent or laggard or forgetful spirit in doing 
this work; never waited to be spurred to time; 
never trusted to anybody to watch the clock 
or the sun for him. He seemed to know by 
intuition what old Miles Standish learned by 
hard experience : 

That’s what I always say ; if you wish a thing to 

be well done, 
You must do it yourself; you must not leave it 
to others. 

So, no sooner did the summer day shoot its 
last bright arrow at the rocky peak on Jackson’s 
Hill, than Trim’s white feet rustled through the 
dooryard grass, and twinkled down the road to 
the pasture bars. 

Once upon an unusually cloudy afternoon he 
drove up the cows two hours before sunset, much 
to the merrir ent of his master, who liked a joke 
half as well as he liked his dog. 

At the sound of the farmer’s laugh, poor Trim 
slunk off through the orchard with the crest- 
fallen air of an honest cowboy wickedly sold. 
He never agiin brought the cows up at so 
unreasonable an hour. 

Furthermore, he atoned for his mistake a few 
days later by an exhibition of increased sagacity. 
Being directed by his master to drive up the 
oxen at noon without disturbing the cows, he 
gave a grateful wag of his tail, and dashed away 
to fulfil the command to the very letter. 


Pero. 


Pero was a village dog, as shiftless as Trim 
was useful. He was small in size but large in 
self-esteem. 

I remember—for he belonged to my father— 
that at one time he had a lame leg which was 
treated with opodeldoc; and for years afterwards 
the mere mention of that odious liniment would 
send Pero off like a shot. Sometimes when he 
lay stretched upon the floor, apparently asleep, 
father would say : 

**Poor Pero’s dead !”’ 

Not a sign of life. 

“Oh, it seems to me—it almost seems to me 
that there is a little life in that tail.” 

Immediately Pero would move the tip of his 
tail very gently. 

‘Yes, certainly, there is some life in Pero.’ 

The brown tail would vibrate with increased 
emphasis. 

“Oh, yes; Pero is alive!” 

Upon this Pero’s tail would pound the floor 
like a flail, and his whole body bristle with sport. 

He had a pet corner of the garden where he 
buried bones; but a large dog who lived near by 
was in the habit of making predatory raids upon 
the bone-bed when the proprietor happened to be 
absent or lazily snoozing on the doorstep. 

Pero fiercely resented this treatment, but when 
once the robber had his grim muzzle on some 
appetizing joint that had been mellowing in the 
garden mold, he cared not so much as a rush 
for Pero’s frantic gyrations and high-pitched 
remonstrance. 

One day Pero, upon seeing his enemy approach- 
ing, slipped down toa neighbor’s and held brief 
negotiations with a smart black puppy named 
Scipio. 

The two dogs together skulked away to a third 
neighbor's where lived a medium-sized, yellow 
cur, locally noted for his shrill and explosive bark, 
in honor of which he was dubbed ‘Yappit.” 
The three worthies held a moment’s council of 
war, which resulted in an aggressive action of 
great brilliancy. 

Pero and Scipio dashed around one side of the 
house and Yappit abruptly turned the opposite 
corner, running down like a cyclone upon the 
bone-thief, surrounding him with confusion and 
scattering him like dust before the whirlwind. 

One rebuke was not sufficient, the thief came 
back the next day ; but this dramatic performance 
was repeated for several days until the enemy 


’ 


was completely vanquished and taught to respect | mourner could make. 


the bone-bed of his neighbor. 
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inclined to meddle with the concerns of other 
people. He was notoriously impolite and imper- 
tinent to strangers. 

One day a peddler drove by, followed by a 
handsome Newfoundland. Instantly Pero dashed 
out in front of the dignified fellow and snarled 
and bounced and made himself as ridiculous as 
possible. 

For a time the strange dog kept grimly and 
silently on his pilgrimage without paying the least 
attention to the mongrel’s pestiferous attempts to 
cut off the right of way; but suddenly turning, 
he seized Pero by the nape of the neck and shook 
him as a cat would shake a mouse. 

“Ti-yi ti-yi! ’Twa’n't 1! ’Twa’n’t I!” cried 
poor Pero. 

The dignified Newfoundland dropped him 
disdainfully and walked grandly on, while the 
whipped cur lay as if petrified until the cart and 
its shaggy hero had gone on a comfortable 
distance. Then he slid off on his side, skulked 
under the fence and sneaked out of sight. 

His ill-mannered habit of hailing passers was 
the means of bringing him to an untimely death 
under the wheels of a truck-cart. 


Moses. 


Moses’ chief characteristic was waggishness. 
He was a large water-spaniel and often followed 
his master on the river-drives. 

Although in general a most genial and com- 
panionable fellow, he had a whimsically spiteful 
opinion of frogs. 

He undoubtedly regarded their hoarse chal- 
lenges as directed especially to him, and he was 
unpleasantly given to answering them through 
the long hours of night. No sooner was he set 
at liberty in the morning than he would dash to 
the river’s bank, when woe to the poor croaker 
who lingered to greet Aurora or to nap under 
the cool bulrushes. 

Possibly he may have looked upon small boys 
in something the same light, for he liked nothing 
better than to make them the butt of his practical 
jokes. 

As is common in country places, all the youth 
made use of the river for bathing purposes. 
Moses, who was an expert swimmer, heartily 
enjoyed this exercise, and never missed an 
opportunity to fill his shaggy coat and shake 
himself dry on the shirts and stockings and 
pantaloons with which the grassy bank was 
decorated. The boys were always forced to con- 
ceal their ‘“‘wearables’’ behind rocks and under 
hedges. 

With the spirit of the invincible wag, Moses 
took in the situation at once, and plunging into 
the river, seized a boy by the hair of his head— 
for boys wore hair in those days—and, grimly 
deaf to screams and protestations, towed him 
swiftly to land. 

The other urchins, perceiving that the mis- 
chievous dog was bent upon towing them all in, 
scrambled for the bank like so many young 
alligators, and thereafter never ventured upon a 
river bath without first making sure that he was 
under lock and key. 


Rover. 


Rover, who once lived in my neighbor's family, 
was something of a chore-boy. Although a 
handsome Newfoundland of unusual height and 
haughty gait, he esteemed it an honor to be made 
of use even in the humblest service. It was his 
daily task to fill the wood-box, which of course 
he did by bringing in sticks one by one from the 
yard. 

When sent to fetch kindlings he would bound 
out to the wood-pile with a basket and pick up 
chips almost as deftly as a sparrow gathers 
crumbs. : 

Occasionally he was sent the distance of six 
miles to market and never failed to bring back 
| the ordered groceries in good condition. 

With children he was docile as a lamb, 
consenting to be teased and pulled and ridden 
and harnessed with as much patient and uncom- 
plaining servility as a slave ever showed; but he 
was quick to resent any incivility tendered him 
by grown people. 

One day while in a grocery-store, he was poked 
in the ribs by a walking-stick. He instantly 
seized the man who had done it, and did not 
bite, but he held the leg in his grip longer than 
was either convenient or pleasant. The man 





threatened Rover's life, and the next day made 
good his threat. 

There never was a more affectionate dog than 
homely little Jonathan. He was to his master 
what the whip is to the wagon. Where the one 
went, went the other, also. 


Winkle—just the genial, jovial, shiftless make of 

man that seems the most attractive to dogs. 

But he was one day killed by a falling tree. 
Jonathan for a long time was quite inconsolable ; 





| indeed, he never seemed the same happy dog 
afterward. 
and very life-like portrait of the dead master, 
| and now and then Jonathan’s mistress would 
take it down and show it to him. 


| 
His master was something of a Rip Van 
| 


break into the most pitiful howl of lamentation a 
Was not he a little like 
the “one faithful friend,’’ who, as Scott tells us, 


But Pero, like many another, while he resented | watched his dead master on Helvellyn? 


any interference with his own business, was much | 


Fanniz B. Damon. 


There was in the parlor a life-size | 
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For All Affections of the Skin. 


Effectual, Pure and Harmless. 


It will stop itching from any cause 
every time. IT CURES Skin Erup- 
tions, Pimples, Roughness, Chafing or 
any Irritation. 

Quickly Cures Sunburn, Accidental 
Burns or Soreness under Truss Pad, 

It is used daily by thousands. 

Sold by druggists everywhere, or by 
mail, post-paid, 50 cents. 
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Only 10 


FOR A WHOLE 


Suit of Clothes. 


Standard Black Cheviot — The 
Best Suit ever made for this 
price — Warranted All-Wool and 
Fast Black— All sizes for Men, 





| or Youths — Fat Men or Lean. 


A Black Cheviot Suit is always serviceable, 
whether for business, street or evening wear. It 
is dressy but not too nice for every-day hard 
usage. It will wear longer than any other cloth 
and look well. 


Ten Thousand Suits Sold, 


During the past year the sale of our STAN- 


| DARD BLACK CHEVIOT SUITS was enor- 








mous—something phenomenal in the clothing 
business. ‘They went into every State and Terri- 
tory, and in no instance has there been a word of 
complaint. On the contrary, hundreds of willing 
testimonials, commending their great merit, have 


been sent to us. 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 10, 1891. 
STANDARD CLOTHING CO.: 
Gentlemen: While playing in Boston last season, I 
ught one of your STANDARD BLACK CHEVIOT 
SUITS, and it did such splendid service (you know we 
base-ballists are hard on clothes) that ladly give 
you this testimonial. I never had a suit that wore so 
well, and shall get another on my arrival in your city. 
JOE QUINN, Champion Second man of the World. 


26 MERCHANTS’ Row, Boston, Mass., Feb. 18, 1891. 
STANDARD CLOTHING CO. : 
Gentlemen: The Standard Black Cheviot Suit that I 
aid you $10 for last season was so good that my neigh- 
ors all wantone. They don’t understand how you can 
sell them so cheap, and are geo to look upon you 
WM. PETERS 


| as benefactors. ERSO. 


Manager Branch Postal Telegraph. 


HOW TO GET THIS SUIT. 


If you live too far from Boston to come to 
our store and examine these goods, send us 
your Breast and Waist measure, and the 
length of inside Pant seam, with $10.00, 
and we will send you a suit that will fit you. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


Standard Clothing Company 


395 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


FEET. 


Samuel Appleton, FOOT & SHOE Specialist. 
References : ? 46 eee -~ Place, Boston, one 
Boston Physicians, ight front, opp. 
and many others. \ Youth’s Companion. 


Circulars on Application. 
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“Twenty Years of Progress.” 





FREE— Postage Paid. 

. A Book of peculiar interest to New England 
Boys and Girls who are ambitious to succeed in 
getting a start in the world. For a copy, send 
your full name and address to 





JAMES F. MOOAR, 608 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


THROUGH THICK AND THIN. 
In Eight Chapters. — Chapter VI. 


Jack at West Point. 


The summer encampment was formed soon 
after Jack reported at West Point, and then came 
his cadet life in earnest. Of the miseries of his 
days as a ‘‘plebe’’—that is, a fourth-class man— 
he often laughed in after years, but at the time it 
was such real and acute wretchedness that he 
kept a full knowledge of it from his mother. 
Among other such exercises, he walked for weary 
hours with the palms of his hands turned out- 
ward, like a seal’s flippers, a process 
that straightens and strengthens the 
forearm. 

The “setting up of the plebes’’ by 
the upper classmen, whose duty it 
was to drill them, was tiresome in 
the extreme to the plebes. How- 
ever, Jack did not falter for a mo- 
ment in his resolution to work hard 
and finish his course creditably. . 

The first change for the better 
came when the camp was broken,— 
for during the summer the boys 
lived in tents,—and the regular 
recitations were in order. 

Then the drills in the riding-hall 
began. Jack’s eyes sparkled the 
first morning he marched with his 
section into the great riding-hall, 
laid with tanbark for the cavalry 
drill. The horses, led out by troop- 
ers, were all splendid specimens of 
cavalry chargers — clean -limbed, 
well-groomed, their eyes and ears 
alert. 

The first class, having the choice 
of horses, naturally took the most 
spirited; but Jack, by great good 
luck as he fancied, found himself 
astride of a sorrel that looked as if 
he meant mischief. The officer in 
charge rode up to Jack, eyed the 
sorrel, and then said : 

‘“‘That’s a vicious brute. I thought 
he had been got rid of. I think, 
if you are not much accustomed to 
riding, 1 had better have your horse 
changed.”” 

“Thank you, sir, but I learned 
to ride down in Virginia, where I 
live,” answered Jack, quietly. 

It took all of Jack’s horsemanship, neverthe- 
less, to stick to the sorrel. When the brute found 
that a few very lively jerks and charges did not 
unseat his rider, he appeared to become frantic 
with rage. He charged up and down the tan- 
bark, biting, lunging and trying to rear. 

Fortunately he had on a severe curb. Jack 
kept the horse’s head down, at which the sorrel 
kicked furiously; but Jack sat like a centaur. 
He had not been used to breaking in~colts for 
nothing. 

At the end of ten minutes the sorrel had been 

conquered. His flanks were dripping, his neck 
covered with blood and foam from his mouth. 
When Jack dismounted, and a trooper led the 
sorrel off, the officer in charge of the drill rode 
up to him, and said, “You ought to be in the 
cavalry, Mr. Randolph.” 
Jack blushed with pleasure. His proficiency 
in riding gave him a sort of prestige—for there 
1s nothing the cadets love so well as those of their 
number who excel in manly exercises. 

At fencing, wrestling and boxing Jack did 
Wonderfully well in a short time; but his stand- 
ng in his classes was not so satisfactory. His 
desultory education was against him, and the 
Sreat fund of miscellaneous information he had 
Sot out of the old-fashioned library at Marrow- 
bone did not help him much with his sections 
and logarithms. 

His rank in his class was below the middle, 


—— was a keen mortification to him. 
Then 


( , » "Oe , 
lown, he was very angry, and wrote Jack an 


indignant and reproving letter. 

mee. Randolph, more reasonable, wrote encour- 
agtigly, reminding her son that his education 
heretofore had been in the line of general infor- 








his grandfather learned that Jack. was was a young man of twenty, and for two long 


lot high up in his class, but, in fact, very low | 


| mation—without which a man might do great 
things but could never be an interesting or agree- 


|able companion—and assuring him that there 


| was ample time yet for him to retrieve himself. 


;none like his little, lean, shabby Tony. 


| two years before, Jack could scarcely persuade 
| himself that he had been away at all. 


| a boy again. 


The only thing to do, Jack perceived, was to 
work harder than ever, and although he felt con- 
vinced he would never be graduated high enough 
to go into the engineer corps, or ordnance corps, | 
or perhaps the artillery, he consoled himself with 
the reflection that he preferred the cavalry. He 
also soothed his wounded vanity by thinking of 
the great soldiers, such as General Grant and | 
Stonewall Jackson, who were graduated low at | 
West Point, and yet immortalized themselves | 
among the masters of the art of war. 

Though Jack made many friends, he made 
The | 


‘‘Bless de Lord!’’ she cried, fervently. ‘‘Here 
my chile done come back to me, a man, sho’ 
’nough. An’ who teck keer 0’ you, honey, while 
you was away ?” 

‘IT took care of myself,’’ answered Jack, smiling. 
“T even made up my own bed, and I can sweep 
and dust a room about as well as you can, old 
lady.” 

“Hi!’’ cried Mam Betsy, highly indignant. 
‘You doan’ mean dem sojer folks at Wes’ P’int 
made one ob de quality, like de Randolphs, make 
de baid an’ sweep de room ?”” . 

“They did, indeed, every blessed one of us.” 

Mam Betsy’s astonishment was so great that 
she was speechless. 

Uncle Josh showed a great deal of dignified 
delight at seeing Jack at home again. 





“That's a vicious brute.” 


cadets were jolly good fellows, but, fond of his | 
classmates as he was, they never entered into his | 
heart as the little fisher-boy had done. 

The presence of Edgar Mount did much to 
keep Tony in mind. To add to Jack’s chagrin, 
Edgar was as far advanced in his classes as Jack 
was behind, and Jack’s proficiency in physical 
exercises did not make up in his own mind for 
Edgar’s superior marks. Sometimes as Jack 
watched Edgar’s inscrutable face, he felt a de- 
cided resentment toward him; and often, as he 
lay at night in his tent during the summer en- 
campment, he lived over that scene where Tony 
cut the rope at sea, and so nobly sacrificed him- 
self. 

When two summers and two winters had 
passed, and the day came on which Jack was 
steaming down the Hudson on his way to Vir- 
ginia, wearing citizens’ clothes for the first time 
in two years, it seemed scarcely more than six 
months since he had left home; and when, in the 
cool of the June evening, Uncle Josh, who had 
been sent to the wharf for him in the rickety old 
carriage, drove up to the door of the old house at 
Marrowbone, and there, standing on the steps, he 
saw his mother, with a pale, glorified face, and 
his grandfather, looking exactly as he had done 


Oh, the joy of that meeting! When Jack had 
been a boy of sixteen or seventeen, he had been 
anxious to be thought a man; but now that he 





years had been treated as a man, he liked to go 
hack to his boyhood, and be treated as if he were | 


All the old servants were waiting to greet him, | 


| and Mam Betsy clasped him in her arms almost 


before his mother did. 


“Did all dem orficers up dyar ax arter me an’ 
ole marse ?’’ he inquired, anxiously. 

“Some of them did,’* responded Jack, evasively. 

“Law, I ’speck dey talkin’ bout we all now!” 
chuckled Uncle Josh, highly delighted. ‘When 
me an’ ole marse was stationed dyar, we sut’n’y 
was de haid of ev’ything. Ef any of de ginerals 
come, de superintendent he say, ‘We mus’ have 
Cun’l Randolph an’ Josh; we cayn’t make no 
show at all ’'thouten dem two. Dat Josh, he done 
see mo’ wars an’ fightin’ an’ battles an’ sich dan 
Gineral Winfield Scott hisse’f.’ Dat’s what dey 
say in dem ole times, Marse Jack.” 

How sweet and homelike was the old place, 
and the old people and the old life to Jack! He 
felt a desire to hold on to his gay and careless 
boyhood as long as he could. 

In the happy excitement of that first evening 
there was but little serious conversation, and that 
night, when, for the first time in two years, Jack 
lay down in his own bed in the familiar room, 
and his mother came and sat by him, he fell off 
into a happy sleep, with her hand in his. 

Next morning the Colonel, sitting on the broad 
porch, questioned him to find out wherein Jack 
had improved, in his character as well as his 
education. One of the first things he asked Jack 
was, ‘And what have you to say of Edgar 
Mount?" 

“Nothing, sir, except that he is about twenty 
numbers ahead of me,’’ answered Jack, with a 
slight flush. 

“And why is that, sir?’’ growled his grand- 
father, bringing his beetling brows together. 

‘‘Because he had better opportunities, and 
possibly has more brains for mathematics than 
I,” answered Jack, doggedly. 

“TI deny that he has more brains. Perhaps he 
has more industry, sir.’’ ’ 








“T think not, grandfather. But vou know I 
haven't much to do with Edgar Mount. I have 
not forgotten Tony Scaife. I never can, nor can 
I ever believe in Edgar Mount.”* 

The old Colonel looked keenly at Jack. 
you still remember Tony Scaife ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ answered Jack, ‘“‘and I shall always 
remember him; nor can I ever forget Edgar 
Mount’s behavior to him. When Tony threw off 
the rope, it was the very thing I should expect 
of such a brave fellow; but sometimes I have 
thought perhaps he was not lost.” 

‘*You are very sanguine,’’ remarked his grand- 
father, dryly. 

The two months’ furlough went by like a 
dream. Jack spent much of it drifting about the 
river in the Undine. Having the prudence and 
common sense of a man, the first 
thing he did was to put a reef in 
the sail; and instead of glorying in 
being upset, he did not get into the 
water once, while he was at home. 

He went down to Lone Point 
often. The little cottage looked 
just as it used to—even the quiet 
little widow had not changed. She 
and Jack had long talks, and Jack 
found she still clung to the hope 
that some day Tony would return. 

The Colonel’s interest in Jack’s 
West Point life was pathetic. Every- 
thing Jack told he would supple- 
ment by, “It was not so in my day,” 
or, “We did things much _ better 
when I was a first-class man.”’ 

Almost before Jack knew it, the 
day for parting came. But this 
farewell was unlike that other one. 
Jack felt that he had found his place 
in life. His work was exactiy what 
he wanted—an excellent thing for 
any young man. The life he re- 
turned to suited him, and this idle, 
happy Virginia life which he had 
once lived so carelessly and mer- 
rily, appeared to him in its true 
light—as a holiday time, a breath- 
ing spell. 

The pain of parting.was deep, 
and the emotion the Colonel tried 
gallantly to conceal was touching. 
He gave Jack his great, ponderous 
watch and seals. They -were quite 
unfashionable, but Jack did not 
consider that when he thanked his 
grandfather earnestly, and prom- 
ised that he would always wear 
them. 

His mother parted from him with the beautiful 
fortitude that had often aroused his boyish soul 
to enthusiasm. 

‘‘Mother,’’ said Jack, when he held her in his 
arms for that last good-by, and looking into her 
brave and tearless eyes, yet knew the struggle 
that went on in her tender heart, “I believe you 
are braver than any soldier in the world.” 

His mother kissed him for answer, and said 
with a smile, ‘‘A soldier’s widow and a soldier's 
mother should be brave.” ; 

Jack’s heart lingered in Virginia and in the 
old country-house all the way to West Point, 
until he went on board the steamer that was to 
take him up the river, and found all of his class 
on board. Then, for the first time, he began to 
feel the charm of his West Point life again. As 
they landed in the brilliant September morning, 
they formed a line as they mounted the cliff, and 
according to the time-honored custom, at the 
word an opposing line of first-class men rushed 
forward, and they embraced, kissed, hugged and 
pounded one another and rolled over, in the joy 
of meeting. 

Jack was delighted to be once more at West 
Point. Edgar Mount, of course, came up with 
them. A few half-hearted whacks were all he got 
to show the good feeling of the first class toward 
him; and in a minute or two he was walking off, 
as quiet as ever, without the slightest indication 
that he had been engaged in a scrimmage whose 
roughness is in proportion to its friendship. 

Jack, though, as one of the most popular men 
in his class, was swung between four stalwart 
first-class men, who dashed him about as if he 
were a bag of meal, while a fifth chum pounded 
him vigorously with his own handbag. 

When the mélée was over, Jack looked like a 
ragamuffin ; his citizen’s clothes were tattered and 
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dirty, his hat smashed, and he himself nearly | daughter-in-law, ‘‘but not the last time, please 

worn-out from the affectionate pounding he had | God.” 

received. At the very moment of the action, Jack sud- 
But in half an hour Jack, had washed away | denly caught sight of the two most dear to him. 

the evidences of good-will bestowed upon him by | He saw the old man’s tribute to the flag, and a | 

the first class, and neat and trim in his spotless | flush of joy filled his heart. 
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money—not enough to do any real harm, he said, 
if we lived a little more economically for a year. 
It was mother who told us, following us down 
the garden, and leaving father in the veranda. 
Jack was with us. 
When she had finished her story, mother added, 


|“I know you all love father too much to add a 


uniform, was once more the immaculate cadet. 

The first two years had 
been long, but the last two 
were short. Edgar Mount 
maintained his lead, but 
Jack steadily advanced un- 
til he passed the middle of 
the class. Edgar had taken 
a higher stand in the be- 
ginning, but Jack had gain- 
ed twice as many numbers; 
and then he was a cadet 
officer—a distinction which 
is won, not by class stand- 
ing, but by soldierly and 
officer-like qualities, and 
which is highly prized. 

Jack, the most good- 
natured fellow in the world 
when off duty, was a strict 
disciplinarian when he was 
on duty, and it was freely 
predicted that he would be 
captain of his company be- 
fore graduation. Although 
pride and vanity, too, had 
much to do with Jack’s desire to excel, as soon as 
he had proved himself capable of advancement 
in his classes, and his practical fitness as an officer 
had been proved by his splendid record as a cadet 
officer, he was no longer made unhappy by the 
feeling that others were ahead of him. 

In his second year, he had become an officer of 
the cadet battalion; and in his fourth year, he 
was captain of his company. 

At last, the day of graduation came. 

Jack had begged his mother in his letters to 
come and see him graduated; and he had also 
ventured to hint to the Colonel that he, too, should 
come back to West Point for that one occasion. 

Mrs. Randolph was eager to come, and wrote | 
Jack that nothing could keep her from being | 
present with him on that proud and happy day. | 
But the Colonel said not a word about his coming, | 
and Mrs. Randolph preserved equal silence on 
the subject. } 

On the afternoon before graduation, just as the 
parade was forming, a tall, straight, handsome | 
old gentleman, and a lady young enough to be 
his daughter, and a venerable negro alighted 
from a carriage. 

Without going to the hotel, they took their 
seats in the line of camp-chairs under the trees 
that face the parade. It was Colonel Randolph 
and Mrs. Randolph; and Uncle Josh was in 
attendance on “ole marse.’" The group was so 
unusual and picturesque that it attracted atten- 
tion at once. 

The Colonel seemed in a dream. His eyes 
rested on the beautiful scene—the broad plateau 
with the noble academy buildings, the vast and 
silent parade ground, the Hudson flowing in 
stately majesty, overlooked by the frowning 
masses of the purple mountains; while beyond 
the grand peak of the Storm King the sun of a 
perfect June day was sinking redly. 

“T *clar’,”’ said Uncle Josh, confidentially, to 
Mrs. Randolph, “I done furgot all bout de war 
an’ Marse Linkum makin’ de black folks free. | 
Seem like ’twas yistiddy when me an’ ole marse | 
was heah—ole marse a orficer an’ me a gent’mun. 
Dem was good ole times !”’ 








The Colonel was silent. A red flush burned | 


in his wrinkled cheek, and he twisted his snowy 
moustache nervously. He seemed to have for 


gotten all about Jack in the flood of recollections | 


that overcame him. 

Presently, the sharp blare of the bugle rang 
out; and as if by magic, a line of white-trousered, 
gray-coated cadets formed in front of the great 
stone barrack buildings. Then the markers, 
bearing their guidons, and the color guard 
advanced across the plain. The band, playing an 
inspiring air, followed next, and then came the 


splendid cadet battalion, marching as one man, | 


and forming the most beautiful parade in the 
world. 

Mrs. Randolph’s eye sought Jack among the 
cadet officers, wearing red silk sashes around 
their trim waists; and there he was, marching at 
the head of the first company, so straight, so 
soldierly, and so like his grandfather! 

But the old Colonel fixed his eyes on the flag. 
There was stirring within him an old affection, 
that had long slept. As the color-hearer folded 
the flag around its staff, and laid it across the 


muskets stuck upright in the ground, Colonel | 


Randolph's eyes, with this strange expression in 
them, remained fixed upon it. 
Then came the splendid parade. As it pro- 


ceeded, Mrs. Randolph’s eyes turned from Jack | 


to the Colonel. At last, the battalion standing as 
motionless as marble, the band played the retreat, 
and river and mountain gave back their echoes of 
the noble harmony. 

Suddenly came the quick flash and thundering 
report of the sunset gun; and as the post flag at 
that moment slowly descended the staff, Colonel 
Randolph, with a new and tender reverence in his 
deep eyes, raised his trembling hand and lifted 
his hat to the colors. 

“The first time since 1861,” he said to his 








He had learned to love the flag with his whole | feather’s weight to his trouble, and now I want 
heart, and the feeling that | you to be cheerful givers; to make him feel that 
the old love had come back | we love him, not for what he gives us, but for 
to his grandfather gave him | What he is.” 
a thrill of joy. She went back to him, and we sat and looked at 
In a enoment or two peers other for a minute. Then Kit and I got up, 
: .. | and turned to go back to the veranda; but Jack 
more, the parade was dis- | put one of his long arms round each of us, and 
missed ; the cadets marched | grew us back upon the bench. 
back to their quarters, and | “Now see here,” he said, “you’re good little girls. 
the cadet officers left the | Your chief fault, which you will outgrow, is your 
ranks. extreme youthfulness. Don’t go and hug father, 
In half a minute Jack, | #nd weep on his neck. You mean well, but he 
with his left arm around will not really like it. Listen to wise counsel: 
just behave as if nothing had happened. Only, if 
youcan do it without too much muscular exertion, 
' be a littke more cheerful than usual. That’s all I 


his mother, was grasping 
the Colonei’s hand with his 
right hand. The old man | mean to do.” 


could say nothing but‘‘“My | We had been going to make a little scene, but 
dear boy! My dear boy!’’ | we saw how foolish it would have been. We knew 

In a few minutes Edgar | that Jack was disappointed in not going away. He 
Mount, slim, handsome, | »#d a quantity of new fishing tackle, and nearly 
elegant as ever, sauntered all the things to make a@ canvas canoe. We 
up. Mrs. Randolph greeted promised to do as he said, if he would let us go. 

i = pif We drooped a little after father was gone the 
him politely, as did Colonel next morning, and felt almost vexed to see mother 
Randolph. The two young | so cheerful; but after breakfast, when we were 
men nodded to each other | comfortably settled on the veranda, with a pleas- 
with easy courtesy, and ex- | ant breeze blowing and roses everywhere, we felt 
changed a few words, but it was evident that | better, and were in quite an agreeable frame of 
they were as far away as ever from being firm | ™ind for the suggestion she was going to make. 

* . . “You know, children,” she said, with a twinkle 
of fun in her eyes, “‘you were very fond of ‘pre- 
tending,’ not such a great many years ago, and I 
have been thinking of a ‘pretend’ with which we 
might amuse ourselves for the next six weeks. 
We can pretend that we have come here to board!” 

We looked somewhat aghast. 

“You can take to-day for the prospecting day,” 

Wasa twee = sing, she went on, “and this evening I shall ask you to 

Good Houssheeping. : —Lou Valeria Wilson. | 4escribe the place to me. I wish you to do it, if 
you can, exactly as if you had never seen the 
house before; and then we will decide. After 
that I shall put the old frog-bank on the mantle- 
For the Companion. piece, and whoever makes a complaint or a dis- 
paraging remark about our new boarding-place 
OUR SUMMER RESORT. must give the frog acent. We will decide after- 

People who came to see us for the first time often | ward what we shall do with the fines.” 
told us our home was charming, and we always Kitty and | thought this would be fun, and at the 
agreed with them in a modest way. moment it did not occur to us that mother had any 

We lived in a large, old-fashioned house in one | idea beyond a little amusement to console us for 
of the country streets of a thriving little town, and | our disappointment; but we saw deeper before we 
as father owned this house, and three acres of | were done. 
ground around it, we felt secure from encroach. | “What did you think of the place, Peggy?” said 
ments. The town might grow up about us, but it | mother that evening, just after we had all sat down 
could not steal our lawn, with its beautiful old atthe tea-table. For a second I did not know what 
shade-trees shutting off the road, nor our orchard | she meant. Then I remembered. 
and garden at the back of the house. “Oh,” I said, thoroughly enjoying father’s and 

In old times the house had been a plain farm- | Jack’s bewildered faces, “it seemed so much what 
house, but grandfather had built an “L,” with six | we wanted that I just engaged the rooms, subject 
good-sized rooms and two garrets in it, and father | to a veto from the higher powers.” 
had added two large bay-windows and a wide| ‘That was right. Ican trust you. But 1 should 
veranda, which, on one side, went squarely out | like to hear just what it is like.” 
like a room, the roof being supported on arches of | I thought for a minute, and then I began, trying, : 
white, rough-cast stone. {as mother had suggested, to see it from the out- 

Here we sat in summer, except on very stormy side. 
days., We had hammocks in the corners, and little | “‘The house stands on a little hill, just outside or 
tables for our work and books, and plenty of | rather in the outskirts of a small town. There isa 
chairs, and we liked it better than any room in the | good deal of ground about it—an old orchard, and 
house. It looked into the orchard on one side, and | a nice big vegetable-garden, and du old-fashioned 
across the town to the low hiils on the other, for | flower-garden, with quantities of roses, and a deep 
our house stood on rising ground. lawn with great trees cutting it off from the street. 

I was very young when we first began to go away | When you are once inside the gate, you might be 
in summer. Kitty had been ill, and the doctor | miles and miles from anywhere.” 
said she would grow strong much faster in sea air.| ‘A charming rural retreat it must be,” said 
After that we went away every summer, almost | Kitty. “But how about the house? Is it big or 
always choosing a sea-shore place. | little?” 

I remember one time at Mrs. Frink’s, down at| “It’s a large house, but if we come they will not 
the shore, mother came into our room—Kitty’s and | take any other boarders; so we shall have it quite 
| mine—just before the dinner-bell rang, looking | to ourselves—unless we choose to ask people to 
| sweet and cool in her pretty white wrapper, and | visit us; we can do that, whenever we like.” 


friends. Mo.tiy Eviiot SEAWELL. 
(To be continued.) 
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A PAIR. 


When two at a burden lift, 
Each is twice as strong ; 
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| said: “That is an unusual privilege in a boarding- 
“O children, if we were only at home, I needn’t | house,” said mother, with cheerful seriousness. 
put on that whaleboney gown to go to dinner!” “But about the town—is there anything unpleasant 
But we never thought of staying at home. | in it?” 
Mother never would go until the annual roses had | I had never thought of this before, and I had to 
bloomed; but then we always started, and re- | consider a minute before I answered. 
| mained until the middle or the end of September. “No, I don’t think there is; there are some 
| We tried some new place every year, for Kitty | narrow streets, of course, but even the small 
and I thought this much better fun than always | houses look neat and comfortable, with little yards 
| going to one place. Brother Jack did not care | and gardens. There are two or three lumber-yards 
where we went, if he could have fishing and sail- | and sawmills, I believe,—oh! and a box-factory,— 
ing, and all mother stipulated for was that it | but no disagreeable manufactures.” 
should be near enough to the city so that father| ‘I suppose there is a river, then?” said mother. 
might come to us every evening. | “Yes, a beautiful little river; it does not run very 
Kitty and I really were allowed to choose, and | near the house—I think it must be a mile away— 
| we used to do the prospecting, which mother | but it looks lovely from the veranda.” 
disliked and we enjoyed. | “Any fishing, should you think, Peg?” asked 
We came to think it quite impossible that we Jack, with an amiable grin. I saw he had pene- 
could get through a summer without our outing, | trated the mystery. Father had, too, but he did 
and this was partly, I am sure, because almost | not say anything as yet. 
| every one we knew did the same. Mother used to “Yes, I believe there is, and boating, too; I saw 
| Shake her head and say, “O girls, when I was | a number of little boats, and one or two canoes on 
young, and we put our own nice, roomy houses | the river,” I answered. “I should think there 
into summer rig, and then stayed in them, how | might be shooting, too; | believe there are marshes 
much more comfortable we were! And how we | three or four miles down-stream.” 
| enjoyed the little jaunts out of town of a day or| “You spoke of a veranda,” said mother. “I am 
two, or perhaps, once in the summer, a week or | glad there is one. Is it a good large one?” 
| two! I like the old way best.” “Unusually large; a nice wide ordinary one, 
| But we would try to persuade her that this was | part of the way, but on one side a great square 
| 





only because it was the old way. | room with a low wall and arches, and there are 

One lovely evening in early June father came | hammocks and easy-chairs and little tables. It is 
home looking tired and worried. After tea, when really charming! Then there is a summer-house, 
we all went out to the side veranda, I took Kit’s perfectly smothered with roses, and all sorts of 
arm and walked her off down the garden. 1 | shady little corners about among the trees and 
thought perhaps father would like to have a little | bushes.” 


I guessed the thing out correctly, for when Kit | I had never really seen the place before. 
and I sat down in the summer-house—it was a| Mother asked, in a doubtful tone of voice, “Is 
perfect bower of roses—I told her that I felt itin | the house too much shaded for health, do you 
my bones that something had happened, and that | think?” 
father was worrying because he must tell usthat| “Not at all!” I answered almost indignantly; 
we couldn’t go away that summer. | “the trees are far enough off to let the air circulate 

Kit said she wished I would find a better use for | freely about it.” 
my bones than imagining such unpleasant things. 


“They are delightful!” I replied, enthusiasti 
cally. “A large one on the second floor, with a 
good-sized dressing-room for you and father; one 
nearly as large, across the entry, for Kit, and two 
charming third-floor rooms, very large ones, for 
Jack and me—you know Jack doesn’t mind stairs, 
and I havea preference for high places. I think it 
comes of climbing the apple-trees so much in the 
days of my youth! 
“Oh, I forgot! there is a bath-room on each of 
the two floors, and a nice little bath-room, with hot 
and cold water, in a corner of the lower hall—out 
of sight, but very handy.” 
“Did you notice whether or not the beds were 
good?” asked mother. 
“Yes, mother; they are excellent, nice mattresses 
on wire-woven frames, with fat pillows, and pretty 
white spreads, and fine, soft blankets—quite differ- 
ent from any we’ve had in any boarding-house.” 
“And you and Kitty need not share the same 
room this summer?” pursued mother. “I am glad 
of that, for | know you do not enjoy it, either of 
you. I have only one more question to ask. What 
did the proprietor say you must pay for these un 
usually pleasant quarters?” 
Father looked at us, smiling. I don’t know what 
came over me. I felt like choking, but | tried to 
laugh. 
“He said the pleasure of our society would be 
all the compensation he could think of taking!” | 
said, and then, before we knew we were going to 
do it, Kitty and I had “fallen on his neck,” and 
Jack, the superior, was shaking hands with him, 
with ridiculous violence; and father hugged us 
all, and said nice things, and mother sat and 
beamed. 
That was the way in which the season opened for 
us; and although, of course, we did not continue 
at quite such a pitch of enthusiasm, there was 
enough left to last all summer. 
Mother kept drawing little contrasts, as she found 
nice chances—she never forced them—between our 
present boarding-house and the various ones we 
had visited. And then, we took little trips away— 
there were plenty of early trains, and places that 
were nice for basket-picnics. 
Several of our friends stayed at home that sum- 
mer, so that we could always pick up three or four 
girls and boys to join us. Father and mother went 
with us several times, and enjoyed it greatly. 
As for Jack, he was charming. He went with us 
whenever he could, and we always tried to go 
where there was fishing. He helped mother with 
her flowers in the long, light evenings, and coaxed 
father off for walks; and two or three times I 
caught him with his head in at the kitchen window, 
telling Hepsy how good her puddings and things 
had been that day, while she told him to “go ’long!” 
Now, of course, Iam not so foolish as to think 
that every one has a home like ours—I only wish 
every one had!—but I think the “moral’’ would 
work in any home. So would the frog-bank, or 
one of those nice little earthenware jugs with a 
slit in it, that we used to buy when we were chil 
dren. 
By the way, perhaps you would like to hear how 
much we found in the frog-bank, when we opened 
it at the end of the season? 
Jen Gese conte! MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
—_—__—_~<or2_____——_ 


For the Companion. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE “KITTIE- 
WINK.” 
In Seven Chapters.—Chapter II. 


The Yacht-Race. 


Phineas Scrod was a patient sailing-master. 
Every day for two weeks the Kittiewink sailed out 
to put the boys in practice; every night she re- 
turned to Marblehead Harbor. Every day the 
postal-card, “All safe and awfully jolly,” went to 
Sweet Fern. 

This was very uneventful yachting. The monot- 
ony of that fortnight was broken by only one 
exciting incident. Hal and Non furled up Trot in 
the main-sail one evening, and hunted for him 
until midnight. Trot, as if thinking that this was 
the way people go to bed on board a yacht, pre- 
served a heroic silence while his master was 
searching the harbor and the town for the half- 
stifled dog. 

The boys had begun to tire of all this when 
matters took a sudden turn, and something hap- 
pened. In fact, a good deal more happened than 
they bargained for. 

Gopher Gresham, otherwise known as Go 
Gresham, whose father owned the fast forty-footer 
Chimpanzee, was a member of the Neptune Yacht 
Club of Marblehead, and had come down for the 
season. Naturally he had hunted out our two 
young tars, and in a moment of extreme conde- 
scension had proposed their names for member- 
ship in his club. 

To the ecstasy of the boys, who, by this time, 
knew the difference between the main-sheet and 
a dish-towel, they were elected. Their fathers 
felt no such elation when there was duly for 
warded to each a pink bill for fifteen dollars, in- 
cluding initiation fee and annual dues; but the 
pink bill was counted in as part of the unavoidable 
luxury of running a boat, and was paid with sup- 
pressed murmurs. Mr. Maynot and the Doctor 
reflected that yachting is the most expensive kind 
of enjoyment in the world. 

It was without Phin’s knowledge that Hal and 
Non joined the Neptune Yacht Club, and one fine 
morning hoisted at the masthead the signal of the 
club, designed to represent a red trident vainly 


talk with mother alone. | I was warming to my work; it seemed to me that | trying to fly from a blue to a white background. 


One Friday, when Hal and Non were sitting im 
the cockpit, while the skipper was busy washing 
the morning’s dishes with salt water forward of 
the mast, Hal whispered to Non, pointing toward 
the skipper. 

“How shall we tell him?” he said. 

“He’ll have to do it, if we tell him to,” replied 


“That’s good,” said mother. “Now, about the | Non, his breast swelling with a nautical importance 











But, as I said, | was right. Father had lost some | rooms; what are they like?” 


never felt when Phin gave an order. 
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“I’ve seen plenty of races. I could manage her. | put his brawny hand from time to time over Hal’s 


It’s easy enough,” urged Hal. As he had witnessed | 
only two races off the Neck, which the Kittiewink 
had followed at a respectful distance, Non regarded 
him doubtfully. 

There was a silence. The boys racked their 
brains. How should they tell the skipper that they 
had entered the Kittiewink in the yacht-race to be 
sailed the next day, and how persuade him to look 
favorably upon the plan? 

Phin was happy that morning, and sang as he 
worked : 

Oh, Jack, me b’y, is a sailor free, 

An’ his ship plows through the white-capped sea. 
Oh, Molly, his wife, is a pink-cheeked lass, 

An’ she stays ter hum an’ makes apple-sass. 

It was a favorable moment, and Non blurted 
out, point-blank : 

“Phin, we’ve entered the Kittiewink in the race 
to-morrow at three, and you’ll help us, won’t 
you?” 

Phin made no answer. In fact, he acted as if he | 
did not hear. He hummed a while softly to him- 
self. Neither of the boys dared to interrupt his 
meditations. 

The skipper’s voice broke out again boisterously. 
This time: 

One day, in a voice that his shipmates froze, 

“Heave her to,” says Jack, “fur thar she blows!” 


But the whale that blew made an end of Jack, 
For with the fluke o’ its tail it fotched him a crack. 


This verse was not so encouraging, but Hal | 
persisted : | 

“Say, Phin, didn’t you hear? We are going to | 
race to-morrow at three.” 

The skipper smiled scornfully, and without | 
deigning a reply, finished his ballad: 


7 the fish he was going to stickeree. 
Oh, Molly, his wife, grew pale at the gills, 


Oh, Jack, me b'y, was gobbled at sea | 
And was carried away by fever an’ c 


|contending boats were evenly matched. 


| sails. The breeze was unsteady. 


| Tarr. 


| promptly at the second fire! 


| atthe audacious fishing-boat that dared to compete 


ills. | the uncouth Aittiewink 


thin fingers to steer a finer course. | 

The yachts of the first class zigzagged here and 
there picturesquely. As far as sails went, all the 
Some 
had started out with huge club-topsails, but a pre- 
liminary “‘spin” outside decided their masters that 
the “sky-scrapers” should come down. , 

The wind was pretty high. It had freshened 
since noon. The yachts now carried only what are 
called the working sails, the main-sail and head- 


“It mought back an’ blow a snorter,” said Black 





Clouds scudded in different directions overhead. 
The white yachts careened far over 
as puffs of wind struck their sails. 

What a manceuvring there was 
for a good position, in order to cross 
the line between the stake-boats 
What 
a calculation of seconds! 

The Aittiewink was awkward but 
stanch, and it was decided she 
should be content to cross the line 
last. Phin had studied the circular, 
and knew every inch of the course. 

The Aittiewink had another ad- 
vantage, besides being stiff and 
not oversparred; she was manned 
by three practical sailors, ready for any emer- 
gency. Our two very young heroes did not count. 
But no one told them so. | 

A hundred glasses were levelled from the shore | 





with the Spook, the Choctaw, the Gadfly and the | 
Grigin, the noted flyers of the coast. } 

“If it freshens up and holds, she may do them | 
up yet,” said one expert to another, pointing out 
from the balcony of the 


| Neptune Club. 


There was & moment of suspense appropriate to | 
the tragedy. Then the skipper said: 

“Do you fellers think that you 
“an out-foot the Choctaw, or out- 
p’int the Gadfly, or beat the Spook? 
Can a vessel built to fish in run 
with one of them racin’-machines, 
all wings and no hull?” 

“But can’t we start with them: 
and try?” asked Non, faintly. 

“T’ll send Trot after him,” sug- 
gested Hal, in a whisper. ‘“He’s 
fond of Trot.” 

Hal pushed the terrier forward. 
Trot ran up to the sailing-master, 
and kissed him persuasively on his 
left ear. Phineas patted the dog. 
His face relaxed. 

“T dunno but you can. There 
aint no law agin it, if your boat 
is really entered for the monkey- 
shines. But which of ye two is 
cap’n? Don’t a member have to 
handle her in the Neptune races?” 

This was a poser. Thus, indeed, 
ran the rule of the Neptune Club 
“The wheel or tiller of each yacht 
shall be held only by members of 
the club throughout the race.” How 
could a boy who had only been at 
sea two weeks expect to handle a 
boat in a race? 

Besides, who was the captain of 
the Kittiewink? Phin was the sail- 
ing-master—the paid man. The 
boat was without a “captain.” 

“Let’s draw straws, and let the longest be 
captain.” 


Boom! 


“ Hard-a-lee!” 


“Whew! We’reoff! There’s the gun! Oh, what 
shall I do?” Harry gasped, as he heard the report 





now. I'll carry the KXittiewink through. This is 


the first an’ the last race, an’ we’ll give it to her. 
The rest of ’em that are after the Spook ’ll beara 
hand. Ease the sheets, a bit! She’ll be stiddier. 
That’s good!” 

Skipper Scrod, clad in his yellow oilskins, sat at 
the wheel looking grimly, now at the coming storm, 
and now at the sails and rigging. 

The boys glanced at their sailing-master and felt 
safe; and the race was not lost yet. 

It was as the knowing fishermen had predicted. 
“T knowed it ’ud fotch ’round,” said Black Tarr, 
triumphantly. As the wind freshened, it headed 
them off. They were now steering a straight course 
for the first mark; but the other three yachts had | 
not calculated 
upon so sudden 
a turn, and were 
forced to make a 
tack to fetch the 
Rock on their star- 
board. 

How the Kittie. | 
wink flew! Two} 
boats were now 
nearing the Rock | 
together—the Choctaw and the Aittiewink. The | 
Choctaw led the other two flyers by some hundreds | 
of yards. The injured Spook had dropped an 
anchor, and would allow no assistance. 

The Choctaw, a stiff boat of the racing kind, was 
a few hundred feet ahead of the Kittiewink to lee- 
ward, and bearing down upon the rocky island. 
Half her keel showed gray as she bent far over to 
the blast. 

Phineas eyed his antagonist darkly. This was 
his day for victory, or it would never come again. 
With the wind only in the luff of the sail, the 
sword-fisherman plowed stolidly after the high- | 
spirited racer. 

*“She’s gaining!’ yelled Hal, in a wild-excite- 














| ment of distress. | 





roared Phineas. 


| “Keep still!’ growled Phin, as another blast 
| flattened the Choctaw over until her boom swished 


Non was always ready to solve every problem | and saw the white Spook bear away first over the | in the waves. 


in life by the easiest chances. 

“Draw oilskins!” snorted Phineas. “The feller 
that kin pick out the top’n-lift is cap’n.” 

The boys looked at each other in consternation, 
and retreated from the subject. What new thing 
was this? Where did it belong? They glanced 
around and aloft in bewilderment. Non examined 
each halyard and sheet, each spar and sail lazily, 
but Hal went below. ‘ 

Phin chuckled. 
the boys. He felt sure that there would be no race 
for the Hittiewink. 

After a few minutes Hal came up the companion- 
way, and with an unconcerned air approached the 
rope that holds the end of the long boom to the 
main-masthead and prevents the main-boom from 
dropping on deck. He said, quietly: 

“I guess I’ll be captain then. Here it is!” 

“Wal, I'll be split and salted!” said Phineas. 

It was not until after the race that Captain Harry 

could be induced to tell that he had pored studi- 
ously over the ““Yachtsman’s Guide” until he had 
found Phin’s test of seamanship, and had com- 
mitted its position to memory. 
_ Soit was decided that the Kittiewink should start 
in the Neptune race. She was to enter the lists 
against the flyers of the coast, with their pot- 
leaded bottoms, their smooth sides, their sharp 
prows, their spinnakers and balloon-jibs and 
club-topsails, and many other sails not useful 
except for this kind of play. 

Marblehead laughed at the two mad boys and 
their uncouth boat. 

Next morning Phin Scrod appeared with two 
rough old sea dogs—friends of his, fishermen off a 
vessel justin. One of them was an old dory-mate 
of Phin’s in his fishing days. This man’s name 
was Black Tarr. Phineas said he “wa’n’t a-goin’ 
to race without no talent aboard.” Phin, after all, 
now he was “in for it,” had taken quite an interest 
in this maiden race of the Kittiewink. 

The fishermen made themselves much at home 
on the little craft, and drank up the lemonade com- 
posedly. “What's the odds?” said Hal. He was 


| 
| 
| 


He believed he had outwitted | 


line. 

“Now keep cool, sonny!’ Phin spoke cheeringly. 
“Follow them stiddy! That’s good. Keep her 
even. Stand ready to haul on those sheets there, 
when we pass the line. So; that’s good. Make 
fast! Don’t cramp her! Let her goeasy. There 
we are. Nowafterthem! She'll do!” 

The Kittiewink crossed the line gallantly, the last 
of the fleet of five; but the knowing ones noticed 
that she stood up to the wind, shipped no water 
over her lee rail, and scudded along as well as the 
rest. 

The wind was blowing fiercely from the west- 
ward, and was heading them off continually with 
increasing violence. The four white-winged yachts 


| were ahead, tossing badly and making straight for 
| the first mark. 


8reatly excited, and would have offered them | 


anything on the boat without a murmur. 


m. he first gun had been fired from the bluff on 
Marblehead Neck. In five minutes the first class 
re to cross the imaginary line. Half-Way Rock 
Was the first turning-point. 
Captain Harry was at the helm. 
Used all the morning, 


we 


He had prac- 


The three sailors on the Kittiewink held a consul- 
tation. It was decided to haul in the sheets, and 
run to the westward as close into the teeth of the 
wind as possible, so that, as it shifted, they could 
make their course with it, and so possibly get to 
the first goal without tacking. 

Hal knew as little about steering by the wind as 
by the compass. What was to be done? For the 
owner must steer. 

“Make for Baker’s Island,” said Phineas Scrod, 
‘keep her steady and you’ll manage.” 

At this moment a tremendous gust struck the 
Kittiewink. The fishing-boat careened far over on 
her side, and might have shipped some water in 
her cockpit had not Phin given the wheel a quick 
turn that sent her into the wind. There was a 
smash of crockery below, and a squeaking for 
which only Trot could have been responsible. 


A sheet of spray struck Hal in the face, and | 


made him gasp for breath. He turned away while 
Phin grasped the wheel with both hands. Non 
clung to the main-sheet, expecting to be washed by 
the board any minute. 

“Look!” cried Hal, as soon as he could open 
his eyes. ‘‘Look there!” 

The gust had passed on, and the leading white 
yacht, which had been staggering under the burden 
of the increasing wind on her enormous sails, was 
smitten suddenly. Over she went! 

It was only the lead on her keel that saved her. 


| The mastof the famous yacht snapped at the deck. 


Her spotless canvas, her rigging and bowsprit 

crashed together, and were carried into the sea. 
“She’s dismantled, but she’s safe!” cried Phin. 

“Here, get into the cockpit, my little Cap’n—you 


and Phin, sitting next him, | too, Non. There’s got to be a man at the wheel, 





“Down with the stays’l!”? roared the skipper. 
Relieved by shortened canvas, the Kittiewink began 
to crawl upon her white rival. 

Yachtsmen often make the mistake of keeping 
too much sail spread too long. It was evident that 
the Choctaw was staggering under her load of sail, 
and thereby losing ground. 

She dared not stop to reef; she could not, in that 
| blow. She was cramped, and in fact almost dead. 
| If she gave way, she must make another “hitch;” 
while the Aittiewink, with small main-sail, and her 
diminutive “jumbo,” was riding the waves freely, 
and still forging ahead without shipping a drop 
over her lee. 

But now the two were abreast of the Rock. The 
Kittiewink had closed upon her rival, and in order 
to do so had come up under her lee. 

The high waves dashed angrily up the gray 
cliff, and washed back again in white spray. 
The wind had grown to a gale. Nearest to the 
Rock rode the Aittiewink. The Choctaw had an 
outside position, a few feet ahead. 

The two boats rose and fell together with the 
same swell; but the Choctaw staggered and rose 
heavily. Her main-sail, almost a half too large, 
handicapped her. 

When she turned on the next “leg” of the trian- 
gular course, she could easily beat her clumsy 
rival running before the wind. Ah! There wasa 
chance for her full main-sail! 

Eager to seize every opportunity and to “blanket” 
the Kittiewink—that is to say, to cut off the wind 





| from her sails—the Choctaw steered near the Rock. | 


| She left too little space for the Kittiewink to pass 

| without running ashore. 

“Avast there!” bellowed Scrod. 

| there, or I’ll tack, an’ cut ye in two!” 

| A boat under pressure of wind and sail cannot 

| come to a sudden halt, and turn about like a horse 

|}and buggy. The situation had suddenly become 

critical and then dangerous. 

The Rock was not fifty feet away, and abreast of 

ree Kittiewink. The Choctaw, the waves, and the 
gale were forcing her upon it. But Phineas Scrod 

| had not lost himself. Even his quid had not changed 
cheek. 

| The boys were scared dumb, but not Trot—he, 

poor dog, was shut up in the cabin, and barked and 

| wailed madly. 

| The eyes of the two fishermen blazed, but they 

preserved the stolidity of their race, and trusted the 
man at the helm. 

| “Hard-a-lee!” roared Phineas. 


“Keep away 
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He turned his wheel in the nick of time. The 
Kittiewink spun about like a troubled top. By the 
usage of the sea, whose laws the Choctaw had 
violated by forcing their rival into this predica- 
ment, she had to tack also, or be run down. 

There was hardly room enough for the Aittiewink 
to pass astern. There was an instant of confusion 
on board the white cutter. But the boat, cramped 
under too much sail, and with little headway, re 
fused to come about. 

“Out with that main-sheet! Ease the jib! Way 
off!” shrieked Skipper Scrod, when he saw the - 
Choctaw was unmanageable. 

The Xittiewink turned square about, and retraced 
her course, barely passing behind her tossing rival. 

*“She’s in irons,” said Black Tarr. “I wouldn’t 
like to be thar.” 

“She’s a goner on them rocks. She’ll be match 
wood in two jiffies,” said the other fisherman. 

“She won’t nuther,” shouted Phin, through the 
bellowing wind, “we'll save her!” 

At this moment, there came a terrible cry from 
the Choctaw: “Man overboard!” 

Demoralization had taken possession of the crew 
of the Choctaw. A frantic object was seen strug 
gling in the water. Could that be a man’s head—a 
drowning man? How small it looked! 

Hal shivered with terror. For an instant he 
turned away his eyes. The white yacht, mean 
while, was drifting rapidly on the breakers. 

ITERBERT D. WARD. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


ALPINE VILLAGE LIFE. 


The mode of life of the peasants in the higher 
and more remote regions of the Alps has remained 
unchanged for centuries. Far away from cities, 
railroads and modern travellers, 
the mountain peasant lives as his 
ancestors did many generations 
ago, and one is likely to find him 
living in the house where his great- 
grandfather was born. 

The house is a large, unpainted, 
two-story structure, built of square 
pine logs, with the ends project- 
ing at the corners, and sometimes 
carved into pretty shapes. The 
building is full of little, long win- 
dows, filled with flowers, and the 
roof is made of large clapboards 
fastened in place with poles and 
stones. 

I recall such a house, one of a 
hundred forming the little village 
of Obstalden on the high bench of 
a mountain slope above the Wallen 
See—the most enchanting little 
lake, I think, in Switzerland. This 
body of water is seventeen miles 
long and two or three miles wide. 
It is clear as crystal, five hundred 
feet deep, and closed in by a nearly 
perpendicular wall of rocks two 
thousand feet high. 

Back of the lake a little distance 
are ridges and peaks nine thousand 
feet above sea-level, with white 
glaciers and beautiful water-falls. 

I spent three summer vacations 
in Obstalden, and aside from a few 
friends whom I took there, I never 
saw an English or an American tourist in the 
place. Like many another remote village of the 
| Alps, the great outside world never heard of 
| Obstalden. 

The first and pleasantest recollection one has of 
| the village, after the wonderful scenery, is the 
| perfect simplicity of the people, and the familiar 
| greeting of the stranger that comes from every 
| lip. Every one seems to know him; every one 
| speaks to him as toa friend. One seems to have 

been there a long time, and to have known the 
people well. 

It seems hard to call the hundred houses scat- 
tered around on the green slope a town. The grass 
| grows every where, quite up to the doorsteps. There 

is no other street in the place, except the white, 
well-paved post road that goes by, not through, the 
village. 
| Little stony goat-paths lead up to and around the 
| houses, and there is hardly a fence to be seen in 
the place. 

But itisa town. There is the little stone church 
with the white steeple and the big-faced clock out- 
side, and the stone floors and the plain wooden 
benches within. There, on the south end of the 
church, is painted, in great letters and figures, the 
big sun-dial, used long before the village had a 
| clock. 
| Behind the little stone church is the village 
| burial-ground; and near by the old, old school. 

house, and the happy children, and the village 
| pastor, also their teacher. 

How old and long and thin the pastor looks! It 
is little to him that he is very poor; most village 
pastors are. But his religion is very rich, and his 
heart very great; great enough to contain the joys 
and the woes of every man, woman and child in 
the village. Where lives the millionnaire so great 
or so rich as that? 

I have said that the big brown houses are scat 
tered about over the sloping meadow. Each is 
large enough for two or three families; and owing 
to the absolute want of dust and dirt on this green 
slope, every house is as clean as fancy could wish. 

They are in a sense comfortable enough, but they 
are sparsely furnished. Rude benches often take 
the place of chairs. There are no carpets on the 
floor, few pictures on the wall, and little of the 
luxury known to the homes of many American 
farmers. 

In almost every peasant’s house stands an old- 
fashioned wooden silk loom. It occupies the best 
corner of the best room. It is of more importance 
than the piano or organ of the American home, 
for with it is earned a great part of the living of the 
family. Silk cloth is woven for the great exporters 
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at Zurich, and the women are satisfied to earn 
thirty to forty cents a day, weaving from dawn till 
evening twilight. . 
While the women are weaving the men cut 
grass and wood, cultivate a few potatoes, Jook 
after their little dairies, and prepare for the| 


winter. Those 

of the women not 

engaged at the loom 

help the men out of 

doors. Goat cheese is made here in abundance. 

It is an interesting sight to see the village goat- 

herd, usually a young man, start off every | 

morning, driving all the goats of the village to | 
the grass on higher mountain slopes. 

His is a strange existence; he .is alone all the 
long summer day with his goats, the sunshine 
and the mountains. 

Evening twilight sees him at the head of his | 
flcck, winding his way down to the village. A | 
great wreath of pink Alpine roses is twined 
about his hat; sometimes another rose-wreath is 
slung over his shoulders. He sings the Alpine 
Kuhreihen, a hundred times more melodious for 
being echoed by its native Alps | 

Sometimes with a rude flute he leads the herd, | 
and like another Orpheus, seems almost to charm | 
the rocks and trees with his music. The long | 
line of goats follows him gladly down to the 
group of stalls called ‘the village of the goats.” 

The goat village consists of scores of little 
low, covered pens, lined with forest leaves, and as 
snug ascan be. It is noticeable how every goat 
knows its own stall among the hundreds, and 
promptly enters it. 
says the herdsman, “that does not know its own 
milking-place.” 

The only enemy of these peace-loving herds is 
the mountain bear, which sometimes comes down 
in the night and robs the goat-hut as a fox would 
rob a hen-roost. 


When the winter comes, all the goats are, with | 
their increase, returned to their owners in the 


village, to be kept till the grass is green again in 
the spring. 

The cheese, like the woven silk, is all sent to 
the cities; and a large part of both are exported 
to the United States. 

It is interesting to know that a large part of the 
raw silk used by these Alpine peasants in their 
weaving comes from far-off China, traversing 


our continent by the Pacific railways, crossing | 


the Atlantic to London or Havre, and at last 





for breakfast; soup and bread, and sometimes a 
little meat, with potatoes, for dinner, and a sup- 
per as simple as the breakfast. Good milk is 
abundant, but the butter and cheese are oftener 
sold than put on the table. 

Obstalden has a queer neighbor, sitting away 
up on the mountain-side 
above the opposite bank 
of the lake. It is the 
village of Amden. Fif- 
teen hundred people are 
nestled away up there, as 
if in an eagle’s home, two 
thousand feet and more 
above the blue waters of 
the lake. 

The village is inacces- 
sible on the lake side 
except by two miles of 
rude stone steps, zigzag- 
ged up the face of the 
mountain. Every article 
of any kind from the 
outside world used by 
the villagers is carried up 
these steps on the backs 
of peasants. 

For some reason the 
villagers at Amden bury 
their dead on the Obstal- 
den side of the lake, and 
a funeral is one of the things to 

be remembered by the stranger. The 
coffin, of cheap boards and extremely 
rude, and covered with a black pall and 
flowers, is borne down to the lake on the 
shoulders of villagers. At the lake’s edge 

a procession of boats is formed, one of which 
contains the coffin. At a signal the rowers dip 
their oars, and the little mourning fleet moves 
sadly and slowly to the other shore. 

It has been said that the people of these Alpine 
villages are very poor—too poor and ignorant to 
love and enjoy the grand scenes about them. It 
is a mistake. Poor, in a sense, they are; but if, 
with their little herds, their green meadows and 
their simple lives they are content, then are they 
also rich. 

The Alpine peasant loves the mountains about 
him, and more than one lone wanderer from the 
Alps to foreign lands has been known to die of 
heartache, longing for the scenes of his child- 
hood. S. H. M. Byers. 


For the Companion. 
TIDE ROCK. 
At flood a gleaming foam-wreath white as wool : 
At ebb a shapeless blackened mass it lies. 
So lives seen fair when hope is at the full, 
Show all unclean when aspiration dies. 
Oscar Fay ADAMS. 


a 
CUBA AND ITS RESOURCES. 


The beautiful island of Cuba, lying off our 
Florida coast and resting under the stern dominion 


|of Spain, has been an object of deep interest to 


| the United States for many years. One reason 


for this lies in the fact of its proximity to our 


continent, and its distance from the power which 
rules it. 


| dinary 


| richness and variety 


‘It’s a poor foolish goat,’’ | resources of the island. 
For Cuba has been well named ‘the garden of 
| the West Indies.”’ Its soil and climate are capable 
| of yielding an almost unlimited range of agricul- 


| tural products. 


sugar. 
itably raised from it. 
rich in mahogany, rosewood, ebony and cedar. 


| The fruits which are grown on the island are 
as various and luscious as those yielded by the 
They 
pineapples and 
bananas, figs and bread- fruit, pomegranates, 
cocoanuts, mangoes and guava, and others less 


fertile plains of Southern California. 
include oranges and lemons, 


familiar to us. 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Another is to be found in the extraor- 
of the natural 


Not only does it grow the best tobacco in the 
world; a yet more valuable product is the Cuban 
Coffee, corn, rice and cotton can be prof- 
The forests of Cuba are 


Within the past ten years, moreover, an impor- 
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geographical and commercial interests lie with the | the party may be to which the clubs belong. It 
United States. Cuba needs the machinery and | is an effort to make the voters of the country 
supplies which the United States could give it; | familiar with the great principles which divide the 
but the economic relations between the island and | parties, so that at elections they can vote intelli- 
the continent have hitherto prevented Cuba from | gently and not be governed merely by party 
receiving them. prejudice. So useful has the work already been 
These relations are to some degree shown by | found that it will undoubtedly extend, and 
the value of the exchanges of products which | become an element more important than ever in 
take place between the two countries. The reports | future political contests. 

show that, in 1889, while we received from Cuba 


articles to the value of fifty-two millions of aaa aa 
dollars, we only sent to Cuba articles to the value RETURNING TO DUTY. 


of about eleven and a half millions. 

On the other hand, in 1888, Great Britain 
received from Cuba and Porto Rico goods only 
valued at a million and a half dollars, while of 
her manufactures and other goods she sent to 
them articles reaching a value of about twelve 
millions. 

Negotiations have lately taken place between 
the United States and Spain, which have resulted 
in a reciprocity treaty which is expected to result 
in a much freer interchange of products than has 
been made heretofore. That is, Cuba will probably 
buy more American goods, which will be admitted 
to the island at lower rates of duty. 

A secondary result of the treaty will probably 
be to introduce American capital and enterprise 
into the island. 

The ultimate destination of Cuba is perhaps to 
a political as well as commercial union with our 
republic. Meanwhile, reciprocity of trade will 
doubtless be of large mutual benefit. 


The daily papers of one of our seaport towns 
lately contained the story of an English boy’s 
adventures in which The Companion itself bore a 
part, and in which its boy-readers may find an 
especial significance. 

George B—— was the son of a respectable 
mechanic in an English village. His elder brothers 
each had a trade, and were contented and happy 
in their home. His father succeeded in placing 
George in a large business house, where he was to 
remain on trial for a few months before he was 
received permanently. 

But in the first month he made several mistakes, 
and was severely rebuked. He became discon- 
tented and miserable. Why, he reasoned, should 
he give up his life to this wretched hack-work, 
when the world, full of adventure and triumphs, 
waited outside? 

He reasoned as thousands of boys reason when 
tired of their monotonous work in school or in 
shops and offices. Why become a drudge? It 
would require years of study to master his busi- 
ness. Why stay in this jail of an office when in 
the great West men could win sudden victories in 








—_ —- +er— fortune or high social and political rank, with no 
especial knowledge or skill or industry? 
NIGHT. 


He had saved a sum suflicient to pay his passage 
to America. He ranaway from home to Liverpool, 
and crossed the sea in the steerage of a steamer, 
arriving in this country without a penny. He was 
examined by the superintendent of emigration, 
and was forced to confess that he had neither 
money nor friends in the New World, and that he 
had no trade nor handicraft by which to earn his 
living. 

The boy, locked up for the night in the harbor 
police station, was brought abruptly face to face 
| with his future. On one side was a vast country 
filled with strangers, in which success could be 
reached only by some especial knowledge, skill 
and industry; on the other side was the ocean, 
and beyond it his home—the one place on earth 
where he was loved and cared for. 

During the solitary evening, while the lad 
struggled with his defeat and misery, an old copy 
of The Companion fell into his hands, in which 
was the story of arunaway boy who had showed 
his courage by going back to his home, and 
begging to be allowed to take up his work again. 

In the morning George B asked the superin- 
| tendent to send him back asa pauper, and to “give 
him another chance for his life.” 

Iie returned on the vessel on which he came, 
and after several weeks wrote back a glad, grateful 
letter to the official, telling him that he was for 
given at home, and was now “hard at work to 
make a man of himself.” 
| Many a boy has become tired of books or of 
| work at home, and dreamed of running away, to 
live a life of adventure or to conquer fortune by 
some bold stroke. 

Such boys, if they realize their dreams, find that 
they have madea mistake. They get out into the 
world, and the world treats them coldly or lets 
them starve, for it has no place for ignorance and 
laziness. The protection of home, good habits 
and industry are what boys need as a preparation 
for a manly, successful life. 


The day is done: the tired land looks for night: 
She prays to the night to keep 

In peace her nerves of delight: 

While silver mist upstealeth silently, 

And the broad, cloud-driving moon in the clear sky 
Lifts o’er the firs her shining shield, 

And in her tranquil light 

Sleep falls on forest and field. 

See ! sleep hath fallen: the trees are rear : 

The night iscome. The land is wrapt in sleep. 


—Robert Bridges. 
a 


POLITICAL CLUBS. 


A very striking feature of political history in 
the last few years has been the organization of 
permanent political clubs by the opposing parties. 
Political clubs formed by voters in the. electoral 
canvass are nothing new in United States politics. 
Such organizations have existed in some form 
ever since the foundation of the government. 

The ‘“‘campaign club,” as it is now familiar to 
us, with its parades and public meetings shortly 
before election, really came into existence in the 
campaign of 1840, when William Henry Harrison 
was elected President. 

That was the famous ‘‘log-cabin and hard-cider 
campaign,’’ and the public demonstrations by 
mass-meetings and torch-light processions which 
have since distinguished all of our presidential 
elections then for the first time became a national | 
institution. This helped the Whig party to win 
the election, and the plan has been followed, with 
varying enthusiasm, in every election since that 
time. 

All of these, however, were clubs for ‘‘cam- 
paign time’’ alone. There is routine work to be 
done, of course, in the interval between elections, 
because the great political organizations must 
always be kept in working order. 

But this is a matter of committee work rather 
than club work. In each country town or city 
ward the voters of a party, meeting at its political 
‘‘primaries,’’ choose their representatives in the 
county committee, which has the general man- | by drowning are frequently recorded: December, 
agement of county politics; and the members of | when skating begins, and June, when swimming- 
the various district, State and national committees | time has come. Last winter was remarkable for 
are elected by conventions called to elect dele- | the number of instances in which boys had the 
gates or to nominate candidates. | good fortune to save the lives of their comrades 


lw ‘ < roug 2 ice 

There is thus ample provision for routine | Whe Rae Seen pouting os a 
hit nal ak aA iia | The Royal Humane Society of London awarded 
si shies ‘ | their bronze medal to Cecil Stanley Manning, a 
But within the last few years there have come | boy of fourteen years, for saving another boy aged 


into existence, all over the country, political clubs | twelve years, who broke through the ice in deep 
which, without any direct connection with or | water seventy-five feet from the shore. 
responsibility to the regular party organization, | They gave another bronze medal to a boy named 
are at work all the time, devoting their labors Murray, who saved a little fellow one year younger 
between electoral canvasses to the discussion of | *#2" himself from drowning in the Thames at 
the principles of the parties to which they belong, | ##™mpton Court. 
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STRENGTH IN SWIMMING. 


There are two periods in the year when deaths 





Then there were two brothers, Anthony and 
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tant iron-mining industry has been developed 
near Santiago, as a result of which it is stated 
that iron ore to the value of a million and a half 
of dollars will be exported thence to the United 
| States in 1891. In return, the Cubans will receive 
American coal. 
But this island, so bountifully gifted by nature, 
| has never yielded to the world the amount of 
| products which it is capable of giving. It is the 
least developed country in our hemisphere, Brazil 
alone excepted. It has now fifteen hundred sugar 
plantations, but is capable of providing ten times 
that number, and the same may be said of the 
possible increase of tobacco, coffee and cotton 
plantations. 
While the working-people, white, negro and 
Chinese, are generally peaceable and fairly indus- 
trious, it remains true that Cuba is not cultivated 
to anything like the extent that is possible. 
The selfishness of Spanish domination, and the 
Sometimes tiny steps lead to the top of this | consequent bad economic condition of the island, 
peculiar stove, where a curtain is hung so as to | are the main causes why Cuba remains to so large 
form a little warm room, perhaps six feet square. a degree undeveloped. The sugar-planters are 
In this the children very cold stated to be poor, unable to make their product 
mornings. valuable, and equally unable to procure skilled 
The food of the peasants in these Alpine towns ; 


labor. 
is extremely simple. They have coffee and bread 


finding its way up into the Alps to be woven, 
and returned to us in silk dresses. 

It is little wonder that silk is too dear for these 
weavers in the Alps to wear. Probably not one 
of them ever owned a silk dress in her life; but 
they are content without it, and prefer, a hun- | 
dred times over, the picturesque village costume 
they wear on all festal occasions. 

Aside from the flowers in the windows, the 
beautiful silk on the weaver’s loom is likely to be 
the only attractive thing in her room. 

One thing always to be found in a Swiss home, 
and in almost every room, is a great cylinder- 
shaped column of white porcelain. It is seven 
feet high, and, cold as it looks in its whiteness, it 
is the family stove. 

In the Alps the form of the stove varies. The 
huge pile of porcelain may be cube-shaped, 
painted green, and mounted on feet. 


go to dress on 


and the distribution among other voters of docu- 
ments and general information, instructing the 
people in the real nature of the political situation. 
Of course, in election time these clubs do the 
same work as the older political clubs, but usually 
through the fermation from their own numbers 
of campaign clubs under a somewhat different 
organization. | 
The rise of these political clubs really began 
seven years ago, when “reform clubs,’’ based | 
somewhat upon the plan pursued in England, | 
where they have long been an institution, played | 
an important part in politics. | 
The clubs of this kind, organized by one party, 
were promptly duplicated by the opposing party. | 
The movement has now become so general, that | 
the annual convention of the League of clubs in 
the party, attended by delegates from all the clubs 








In the recent gathering of Republican clubs at | 
representatives from ten thousand clubs, and that 


sented. These delegates organize as a League, 
and elect their president and executive committee. 





Cuba is politically subject to Spain; but its 


. 


The movement is useful and valuable, whatever 


such facts as these. 


practically all the States of the Union were repre- | 


Charles Ellwood, who saved two of their younger 
brothers, and to each of them the Society awarded 
honorable recognition. There were several other 
boys, from fourteen to twelve years old, who saved 
or assisted to save children only a year or two 
younger than themselves. 

It is well for boys to become acquainted with 
At the same time they should 
bear in mind that a human being in deep water has 
no great amount of strength over and above what 
is necessary to keep his own head above the 
surface, and that it may mean two victims instead 
of one if he tries to save from drowning a person 
heavier than himself, or one who will cling to him 
and impede his action. 

The strongest swimmer cannot carry in the 
water more than a very few pounds, and that 
weight but a short distance. When he has plunged 
into the water with all his clothes on, with perhaps 


; | a pair of high boots on his feet, and a dozen pieces 
of the nation, is one of the most important of | of metalin his pogket, he must be a strong man to 


party incidents. | render much help to another. 


We advise healthy boys and girls to improve all 


Cincinnati, it was stated that there were present good opportunities, not merely to learn to swim, 


but to acquire strength and confidence in the 
water. Our swimming-teachers very sensi!)ly 
require their pupils to bathe now and then I) @ 
| complete suit of old clothes, including a pair of 
high boots, that they may know how it feels to be 
| in the water thus equipped, and how to get rid of 
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some of their garments. A person who has bathed 
encumbered thus will get an idea how much aid he 
could render to a drowning person. 

It is a mistake to over-bathe; and in this par- 
ticular there is a curious difference between one 
person and another. Of two brothers, both in 
apparently equal health, one can bathe every day 
with advantage, while the other will discover that 
it is best for him to keep out of the water except 
on hot days, and then not to stay in more than 
fifteen minutes. In this, as in all other athletic 
exercises, zeal should be tempered with prudence. 


—~+o— 


PRACTICAL. 


The extravagance of Ismail Pasha, the former 
Khedive of Egypt, provoked English and French 
holders of Egyptian bonds to ask him to abdicate. 
Their governments pressed the request, and the 
Khedive, deposed in 1879 by the Sultan, left Egypt 
and now lives in exile. But although Ismail’s 
faults were very great, he was a real ruler. 

While M. de Lesseps was building the Suez 
Canal, the public opinion of Europe was against 
the enterprise, and money was hard to get. The 
Khedive sent for Mr. Hawkshaw, an eminent 
English engineer, and said to him: 

“Examine the ground, study the plans, and 
report to me confidentially. If you report the 
canal to be impracticable, the works will be 
brought to an end.” 

Mr. Hawkshaw reported not only that the canal 
was practicable, but that it could be made and 
maintained at a reasonable expense. He was 
among the guests invited by the Khedive to attend 
the opening of the canal. On his landing at Port 
Said, M. de Lesseps presented him to the engineers 
about him, saying: “This is the gentleman to 
whom I owe the canal.” 

The Khedive was anxious that the digle, the 
steamer on which was the Empress of France, 
should have a free course through the canal. But 
the Latif, which he sent to clear the way, stuck, 
and blocked the canal. Word was brought to the 
Khedive at Port Said between eleven and twelve 
o’clock at night. 

He got into his own vessel, took three hundred 
men with him, and by six o’clock in the morning 
had got the Latif’ off, and seen her shunted at one 
of the stations, and went on through the canal in 
his own yacht, so as to have the course clear for 
the Aigle, which was to start at seven in the 
morning. 

“If,” said he, “I had not got the Latif off, I 
should have blown her up, so that the Aigle might 
have gone on clear.” 


+o 


RESULTS OF DISHONESTY. 


The harm which a few unscrupulous men may 
do to a great number of honest ones is well illus- 
trated by a circular which the United States 
Department of Agriculture has sent out. 

For the past five years, this circular shows, there 
has been a steady falling off in the quantity and 
price of our country’s butter exports. During 
these last years only about seventeen million 
pounds of butter have been sent abroad annually, 
against twenty million pounds a year during the 
five years preceding. 

The price during the past five years has averaged 
from three to five cents less than in the first five 
years. 

During this period also eighty-eight million 
pounds of cheese per year have been exported at 
an average price of about nine cents a pound; but 
for the preceding five years the exports of cheese 
averaged one hundred and twenty million pounds 
atan average price of nearly eleven cents a pound. 

The decline of both these items of trade is 


attributed in great measure to the exportation of 


butter and cheese of a very bad quality. ‘Filled 
cheeses,” said to be “compounds of skimmed milk 


and grease,” have been sent to England, as well as 
rancid butter and “oleomargarine” instead of good 


butter. 
Much of this mischief is undoubtedly done by 


unscrupulous packers or exporters, who substitute 


wretched stuff for the good product of the farms; 
but these packers, while they hurt the reputation 
of all American cheese in foreign business, con- 
tribute to the ruin of their own business. 


No agriculturist should forget that good measure 
and good quality are the surest means to pros- 
perity in the world, and farmers owe it to them- 
if 
possible, by combination or other fair means, the 
delivery of their honest products to the consumer, 


selves to leave no stone unturned to secure, 


whether in their own country or abroad. 


iii. 
or 





REASSURED BY A VOICE. 


At the close of the Civil War, many of the lead- 
hastened to make their 
escape from the country, fearing imprisonment 
and possible death at the hands of the government. 
Benjamin, the Secre- 


ing men of the South 


Among these was Judah P. 
tary of State of the Confederacy. 
For many days Mr. Benjamin had been in the 


forests of Florida, trying to make his way to the 
coast, where he relied upon finding a vessel in 


Which he could reach England. 


He kept on, living upon what roots and berries 
he could find, not daring to approach civilization 
for fear of arrest, until finally he sank at the foot 
He had not the 
heart to go farther, and made up his mind to lie 


of a tree, completely exhausted. 


where he was and give it up. 
Weak and drowsy, 


uncanny voice pronounce the words: 


“Hurrah for Jeff Davis!” 


\roused he looked about him, saw no one, and 
thinking he must have been dreaming, again sank 
came the strange voice, “Hurrah 
for Jeff Davis!” and now he rose to his feet and 


back. Onee more ¢ 
listened. 


\gain the words were repeated. 


*Most out of his mind, he stumbled on to find the 


an or thing that had uttered those words. 
Ile 





vail he was just sinking into a 
lalf-sleep, half-stupor when he heard a harsh, 


Faint and weak, 





entered a pees in which was a cabin. He | 
tottered to its door and fell exhausted. 

The inmates of the cabin cared for him, and he 
soon became able to continue his journey, but 
before starting he related his strange experience 
in the wood to his preservers, who then told him 
that the words had come from a parrot who was in 
the habit of roaming in the woods. 
Reassured, Mr. Benjamin now told them who he | 
was, and with their assistance, reached the coast } 
in safety, whence he was taken in a vessel to | 
England, and, as every one knows, afterward | 
became one of the most celebrated lawyers at the 
bar of that country. 








Two Interesting Articles. 


In the next issue of Tur ComPpanron we shall 
print a striking account by Rear-Admiral Gillis | 
of the great South American Earthquake of 1868, | 
entitled 

“Overland in a Man-of-War.” 
Also a thorough and entertaining description 
of the work 


“In a Great Post-Office.” 





HIS OBITUARY. 


It has often happened to public individuals to 
see, through some error, their own obituaries in 
print. An embarrassing consequence of this blun- 
der is that one feels obliged ever after to live up 
to the good things said of him when he was sup- 
posed to be no more. Mr. Frederic Villiers, the | 
artist, says in the Cosmopolitan: 





Twice during my career have I been given up as 
“gone over to the majority’—first, when I was 
reported to have been killed in the advance of | 
Hicks Pasha’s — against El-Obeid, in the | 
Eastern Soudan, at the time when that force met | 
with disaster at the hands of the Mahdi and his | 
followers. 

I was walking in London with a cousin, when | 
we were greatly astonished by noticing several 
posters of the evening papers, mentioning my 
death in the Soudan. Presently a friend of my | 
cousin came up, and said to him: 

“My dear fellow, this is sad news about your 
poor cousin.” 

“What’s that?” said he. 

“Why, his death in the Soudan.” 

“That's all nonsense,” was the reply. 
Frederic Vv illiers by my side. 
duce you.’ 

His friend stared at him with disgust and aston- 
ishment. 

“It’s all very well,” said he. 
resist a joke, but this sort of thing is really too 
bad. Your poor cousin is lying in the desert, dead, 
and you are ¢ ruelly joking!” 

“Have no fear,” said I. “I am the man, and I 
= every moment more and more: satisfied at the 

act. 

“Then,” said he, believing at last, “I must hurry 
back to the Savage Club. There’s a colleague of 
yours, with his back to the fire, holding forth to 
the members about the campaigns he has seen with 

rou.”? 

“Hold hard, ” said I. 
about me?’ 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Phen,” I continued, ‘by all means leave my 
colleague to his pleasant thoughts.’’ 

This colleague at the Savage has never forgiven 
me for knocking all the sentiment out of his funeral 
oration by persisting in being alive. When he and 
1 meet now, we only lift hats. 






“This is 
Allow me to intro- 


“I know you can’t 


“Ts he saying nice things 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


While the country people of New England have 
no such marked dialect as prevails in some other 
parts of the United States, it is a fact that they use 
many words and phrases which to strangers are 
often quite incomprehensible. 

A girl who spent a summer on a farm in Northern 
Vermont says that if her language was half as 
confusing to the people of that region as a good 
deal of theirs was to her, she wonders they didn’t 
ask her to supply them with a “ke 

One day she asked the farmer how long it would 
take her to get to the nearest village. 

“Le’s see,” said the man, slowly ‘ “they aint much 
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can be planned more satisfactorily after | 
writing to the Recreation Department of | 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, Clinton 
Astor Place, New York. | 

| 








For example: If you wish to make the 
tour of the St. Lawrence and Saguenay 
rivers; to visit the White Mountains, the | 
Virginia Mountain Health Resorts, the | 
Catskills or Adirondacks, the Yosemite, or 
any other locality, THE CHRISTIAN UNION | 
will send you, FREE OF CHARGE, the need- 
ful Kailway Time-tables, Hotel Circulars | 
and Pamphlets, ce ged a etc. 
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choice ’tween Porterville an’ Skimby’s Corner, but 
I cale’late the Corner may bea grain nearer. How 
was you plannin’ to git there; by hand?” 

“By what?” asked the astonished girl. c 

“By hand, was what I said,” replied the farmer. 
“Don’ t ye know what that means? Ws 1al, seein’ 
you’re from city way, 1 s’pose I’d oughter’ve said, 
‘Was you intendin’ to foot it?? But we allus say 
‘by hand’ here, fer it seems more reasonable, 
someways!” 


TOO MUCH. 


If an unwelcome truth must be spoken, it is well 
to say it not only kindly but with neatness and 
point. An exchange relates that Roscoe Conkling 
one day appeared in Charles O’Conor’s office in a 
state of unusualexcitement. Mr. O’Conor naturally 
inquired what was troubling his caller. 


“I’m provoked,” answered Mr. Conkling; 
angry clean through, 
with my fee before.’ 

“W hat’s the story ? 

“Why, I defended Gibbons for arson, you know. 
He was convicted, but I did hard work for him. I 
took him to the superior court and he was con- 
victed ; then to the supreme court, and the supreme 
court confirmed the judgment and gave him ten 
years. I charged him six hundred dollars, and he 
is grumbling ‘about it. Now, Mr. O’Conor, I ask 
you frankly, was it too much?” 

“Well,” said Mr. O’Conor, speaking deliberately, 
“of course you did a great deal of work, and six 
hundred dollars is not a big fee, but to be frank 
with you, Mr. Conkling, I do think that he might 
have been convicted for less money.” 


“Pm 
1 never had a client quarrel 


CROOK’S COUNCIL OF WAR. 


A writer in the Century, giving an extended 
account of General Crook’s warfare against the 
Indians in California and Arizona, thus briefly de- 
scribes the General’s unique method of holding a 
council of war: 





He never asked any one for an opinion, never 


strolled a short distance awa 
down under a rock, crossed one knee over the 
other, clasped his arms about his shins, and occa- 


his right hand. 
This last was the infallible sign by which the 
troops afterward learned to know that one of 








had gone hardly a hundred yards, when he | Crook’s councils of war was in progress. 


gave one of his own, but taking his rifle in hand | 
from the camp, sat | 


sionally rubbed the tip of his nose with the back of | 
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CATERPILLARS. 


Observe the number of their eyes. 

How do their jaws move when eating ? 

Notice how much a caterpillar eats in a day. 

How do they spin their silk ? 

Is it silk before coming to the air? 

How do their actions vary when attacked ? 

Watch the change from caterpillar to butterfly or moth. 





For the Companion. 


THE STORMING OF BUNKER HILL. 
Twice on the low redoubt, ere noon, the Regulars ad 
vanced, 
And from their burnished bayonets the sun of morning 


glanced ; 

Twice all the bristling fire-locks flashed behind that 
sullen mound, 

And with a coronet of flame the thundering rampart 
crowned. : 2 

And twice the English columns red, like Fundy’s 
mighty tide, 

Rolled back and left their stranded wreck heaped up 
on ev’ry side: 

Down, down the flame-whipped, shot-scourged slope, 
the panting soldiers fled, 

While through the smoke clouds, glowed like coals, 
strewn on the ground, their dead ! 


How reinforced by Clinton’s troops, over their com- 
rades slain, 

With faces grim the grenadiers move to assault again ; 

But ere to storm that stubborn height they form in 
close array, 

As swimmers strip to buffet tides, their knapsacks cast 


way. 
No empty volleys herald them :—this time the King 


shall deal 


His mercy to the “Rebel” horde on gleaming rows of 


The anchored ships their broadsides cease, and silence 


settles down 


Save that the church-bells, cannon-jarred, still clang in 


Boston town. 


“Once more stand firm, ye heroes, stand! Once more 


repel the foe! 


God for our Cause! Stand fast, ye Brave, and meet the 


final blow ! 


Stand ! for your wives and children watch from every 
belf 


high, 
And when such prayers attend his soul, what patriot 


fears to die 


See, where in seething billows red the flames o’er 


Charlestown roll! 


Hark! thundering from its steeple burned, hear ye the 
1 to 


church-bel 


It summoned ye to worship once—now with expiring 


breat 
It summons ye to victory, or to a glorious death !” 


“Halt !” 
mined line, 
Like icicles in Winter’s sun the musket barrels shine. 


“Charge !” and as myriad Autumn ieaves before a gale 


are whirled 


Lord Howe against that wall of earth his mad bat- 
tal 


alions hurled 


Now ‘neath the tattered pine-tree flag a line of fire 


runs 
Along the curtain of the fort, and empty are the guns, 
And wave on wave of grenadiers against the breast- 


work surge, ‘ 
To fall as breakers from a rock the Equinoxes scourge 


Yet as successive waves, flung back, return with 


heavier stroke, 


So o’er the parapet at last the spray of bayonets broke, 
ides the bar- 


And as when Ocean conquers dykes she 


er crossed, 
Beneath that crest of British steel the wall to sight was 


ost! 
So from the long-contested ground our smoke-grimed 


troops retreat, 
And carry with them victory from such a dear defeat 


And tho’ forced back ’cross Charlestown Neck they 


doggedly withdrew, 


The battle-storm had only ceased, to burst the sky 


anew ! 


But like a master-mariner who will not leave his post 
Though sinks 
*gainst the host 


08 

The champion of Young Liberty, and gallant Warren 
ell, 

Not unremembered in the land for which he fought so 


well; 
For where, on land or sea, shall float our proud flag 


from its staff 


There towers in her Stars and Stripes the Patriot’s 


cenotaph ! 
FRANCIS ZURI STONE. 


—~ >—___——_ 
For the Companion. 


HE OVERRULES. 


“You young people,” said a successful banker, 
As 


‘are fond of talking of luck and chance. 
for myself, I do not believe in either. 


‘“‘Kach year that I live I am more impressed 


with the order and meaning which underlie all 
events—the least as well as the greatest. 


lives works for our good, if we try to do right. 


If you live long enough to look back, and are 
observing and thoughtful, you will find this to 


be true. 


“There was a certain snow-storm, for example, 
which for twenty years I regarded as the unluck- | 
This is a true story, 


iest accident of my life. 
remember. 
‘*At the time of this storm I was a young man 


just beginning my business career as a clerk in 


the employ of a large firm of cotton-brokers. 
“A heavy hail-storm had 


had made depended on it. 


“T set out in a sleigh with a stout pair of 
horses; but the fiercest snow-storm I ever knew | 
set in, and before I had made half the distance | 


to my destination the drifts were impassable. 
“I was forced to turn back. 


frozen. 


aged to reach it with them. 


the almshouse. 


‘I could not send the despatch. In eonsequence 
our firm lost a third of its capital, and in the 


financial embarrassment that followed I 
thrown out of employment, and went to the West. 


And a hedge of bayonets fronts each deter- 


his ship beneath his feet, so lingered 


Under 
this inexorable law the smallest incident in our 


broken down the | 
telegraph wires coming into the place, and I was 
bidden to take a despatch of great importance to 
the nearest city, and send it by wire to New York. 
The success of a large venture which the firm 


As I plowed my | 
way through the night and storm, I heard a| 
feeble cry for help, and found buried in the snow | 
by the roadside a woman and her child, nearly | 
The almshouse was near, and I man- 
The mother died 
that night, but the child lived and remained in | 


was 





| «For years, as I said, I regarded that storm as | of eighty feet. 
‘ | same 


| a cruel accident. 

| «But when I look back at it now, I find that the 
| loss of money was but a temporary matter, which 
affected no human life seriously. The firm re- 
covered from the shock in a year or two. My 
‘ill luck’ forced me to exert myself as I never | 
had done before, and new avenues of success | 


opened before me. | 





been driven back by the storm, was a thin, 
nervous little fellow full of energy and courage. 
He pushed his way through school and college, 
became a specialist in medicine, and has made | 
scientific discoveries which have benefited the 
| civilized world. 

«We grumble against fate whenever our plans 
are defeated by what we call accident or luck. It 
is not in a day, perhaps, nor in a year, possibly 
not in this life that we shall see the whole mean- 
ing of the defeat. But God sees it, and I am sure 
means the defeat as a part of our education in 
life.”” 


4 
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A SEA LAWYER. 


Judge B—, who is frequently quoted as a legal 
authority, and often spoken of as the “sea law- 
yer” in shipping cases, graduated from the law 
school when he was twenty-three years old, with 
barely money enough to pay for his diploma. He 
had great expectations of what he was going to 
do, but for a whole year he had only one client, 
who paid him a fee of ten dollars. The judge 
tells the story thus: 


I pawned my watch, my books and clothes, all | 
could spare, and hired two hundred dollars to pull 
me through those twelve long months, and the 
worst of it was, I could see no better prospect 
ahead. I was sadly in the dumps, feeling some 
days that I had made a great mistake in = pro- 
fession. 1 used sometimes to envy the laborers 
who worked by the day; they were doing work 
for which they received wages, while I waited 
impatiently for the work and wages which came 
not. 

While I was indulging one of my worst fits of 
the blues an old friend of my father, a lawyer, 
chanced to be in town, and called on me. He 
inquired as to my success, and I blurted out the 
whole story of my disappointment and failure. 

“Well, if you haven’t had many clients this 
el he remarked, after talking awhile, ‘“‘you’ve 
been getting ready for cases when they do come. 
And that’s right; don’t get behind in your read- 
ing,’ he added. 

The next day—and this is where my luck may be 
said to have begun, if luck had anything to do 
with it—the old lawyer came again to see me. He 
asked if I’d like to go to China and attend to some 
law business there for his firm. He would pay my 
passage out and back, he said, but no fee. 

I didn’t stop long to consider the subject, but 
accepted his offer, and in the course of a month 
set out on the long voyage to China in a sailing- 
vessel. 1 left the town where I had spent the year 
without regret, and there were few to heed the 
,| departure of an impecunious young lawyer. 

*| Captain Tarbox, master of the sailing-vessel, 
was a good friend to me. 

“Why don’t some o’ the bee! ay who pertend to 
handle ship cases learn somethin’ about seafaring 
men and their ways?” he demanded, in his gruff 
way. “I’ve had two cases spoiled for me because 
the blunderin’ lawyer—and I tried to git the best 
thar was—didn’t know his ground.” 

The Captain’s words lingered in my mind, and 
that night I lay awake in my berth thinking them 
over. The next morning | joined Captain Tarbox 
in his walk on deck, and said, “Well, Captain, I’ve 
made up my mind to do it.” 

“To do what?” he inquired. 

“To follow the sea until 1 know something of 
seafaring men and their ways,” I replied. 

“Good enough!” he said. “You couldn’t do 
better; and when ye’re through, I'll have a case 
ready for ye,” he added, with a laugh. 

From that day I began to study sea life in ear- 
nest. I went as purser on a transatlantic steamer 
. | for a year, as steward for eight months, and served 
in various capacities on different vessels for an- 
other fourteen months. At the end of that time I 
knew the ropes, and all the equipments of a ves- 
sel, and there wasn’t a nautical term that 1 wasn’t 
familiar with. 

Moreover, I had become acquainted with many 
seafaring men, and when I again opened a law- 
office I had not long to wait for clients. Within 
five years I had all the business I could attend to, 
and took in a partner. 

As 1 look back over my life, I count those three 
years at sea the most profitable investment I ever 
made. At the time much that I learned seemed 
trivial, and there were many hard, disagreeable 
things connected with a life on shipboard, but it 
has all come in play in the course of my law prac- 
tice. 

By means of my sea knowledge I have achieved 
success and fame such as I never even dreamed of 
during that first year of waiting. What seemed 
my misfortune in having no clients was really the 
best thing that could have happened, for had I 
been fairly successful as a beginner, I should 
never have gone to China or followed the sea. 

1 forgot to say that Captain Tarbox kept his 
word, and had a case ready for me, which I won. 
He was my first client. 
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NORTHERN AGRICULTURE. 


It is wonderful what growth is made by plants 
under the long-continued light of the Arctic sum- 
mer, notwithstanding the sun attains no great 
elevation above the horizon. The light, such as it 
is, is almost constant for weeks together, and this 
constancy makes up, in great part, for the short- 
ness of the season. It is to be kept in mind, 
also, that the growth of vegetation is not wholly 
dependent upon the heat rays of the sun. 





This becomes evident from the fact that wheat, 
for example, will grow in soil that, even in mid- 
summer, is not thawed more than a foot below the 
surface. The limits of cultivation toward the pole 
are noticed in one of Mr. Vincent’s books of travel. 

In Siberia, agriculture ceases at sixty degrees of 
north latitude, but in Norway oats ripen under’ 
sixty-nine degrees, rye a half degree, and barley 
a whole degree further north. In Finmark the 
summer heat is intense, and daylight is continuous 
for ten weeks. 

The rapid growth of vegetation in Finmark is 
almost incredible. During the short summer crops 
are sown, ripened and harvested. It has been 
| found by experiment that in latitude sixty-five 
| degrees north, barley will grow two and one-half 
inches, and peas three inches in the twenty-four 
|hours for several consecutive days. Barley is 

harvested in ten weeks after being sown. 

At Hammerfest, in latitude seventy degrees and 
forty minutes north, the grass grows underneath 
the snow, and hay is made in a month after the 
snow has left the fields. Here the Scotch fir flour- 
ishes vigorously, sometimes reaching an altitude 





| the effects of the midnight sun, during the Scandi- 


“The boy who would have died if I had not | and darker hue. 


| lands, have a much livelier aroma and flavor than 
| the same fruits grown under more southern skies. 


| mad leap through the tempting gap. 


But a little further east in this | 
atitude, in winter, mercury and even brandy 
frequently freeze in the open air. 

A Norwegian scientist has been engaged for 
thirty years in making experiments to determine 


navian summers, on the wheat and other grain 
crops. The conclusion he reaches is that wheat, 
corn and other seeds imported from a warmer 
clime, when cultivated under this unintermittent 
sunlight, become hardier as well as larger, and are 
better able to resist excessive cold. The colors of 
these grains are also gradually changed to a richer 


These are not the only variations that plants 
undergo by exposure to a night and day sun. 
Wild and cultivated fruits, ripened in northern 


This is particularly observable in the small fruits 
that are so grateful in the early part of the warm 
season. 

The experiments of this Norwegian scientist 
derive double interest from the recent inquiries 
of Doctor Siemens, illustrating the power of the 
electric light when applied to plants and vege- 
tables to quicken and invigorate their growth. 
The two investigations, though entirely independ- 
ent, have led to the same scientific result. 
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For the Companion. 


WILD ROSE BY THE SEA. 


Wild Rose by the stormy sea 
Bloomed so fresh and fair, 
That the wonder came to me 
She was growing there,— 
Far from home on grassy lea, 
On a rock by wind-tossed sea, 
Blooming bright and sweet was she, 
In her beauty rare. 


Wild Rose, say, how can it be 

Thou dost bloom so fair, 
By the cold and cruel sea, 

Without fear or care ? 
Sweet thy home on fragrant lea, 
Where soft skies are nursing thee, 
But to brave the angry sea, 

Wild Rose, canst thou dare ? 


Nay, said Wild Rose, I must be 
Always fresh and fair, 
And wherever thou findest me, 
has placed me there ; 
And I bloom by rock-bound sea 
Bright as on the flowery lea, 
An mg ee I give as free 
‘o the briny air! 
ZITELLA COCKE. 


a 
MISS MALVINA. 


In E. Chester’s valuable book on “Girls and 
Women” we are reminded that even for a society 
girl a knowledge of arithmetic is one of the essen- 
tials of education. Without it no woman can gov- 
ern her household properly, or guide judiciously 
her affairs, should she choose to live alone. A 
millionnaire who meant to give his daughter every 
educational advantage began with a French nurse 
and a German maid, while he engaged an artist 
of distinction to oversee her untidy attempts at 
drawing. At length a lady was engaged to teach 
grammar, literature and history. 


“And arithmetic?” she asked. 

“A little, perhaps. Girls need very little.” 

The millionnaire’s daughter came to take her 
lesson. 

“T hate arithmetic, you know!” she said, confid- 
ingly. “And then, what’s the good of it for girls?” 

The teacher did not argue the question, but be- 
gan her task. 

“If thirteen yards of ribbon cost three dollars 
and twenty-five cents, how much will one yard 
cost?” 

Miss Malvina was allowed pen, ink and paper. 
She wrinkled her forehead, curled her lip, looked 
up and laughed. “I haven’t the faintest idea, 
don’t you know?” 

A few judicious questions led her to see the 
necessity of dividing three dollars and twenty-five 
cents by thirteen, and she went to work. Aftera 
season of struggle her countenance cleared. 

. “Upon my word, I’ve got the answer—twenty- 
ve! 

“Twenty-five what?” 

“Twenty-five—why—twenty-five dollars!” 

“Wouldn’t that be rather high for ribbon?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Miss Malvina, care- 
lessly. ‘I'll tell you!” she added, triumphantly. 
“I should tell them to give me the best, and I sup- 
pose they would know what I ought to pay!” 

By and by Miss Malvina’s father found himself 
having trouble with his workmen. The family 
received threatening letters. Malvina’s rosy cheek 
grew pale. 

“1 don’t know what they want,” she said, for- 
lornig. “They say we are all so extravagant! I 
don’t know what difference that makes to them; if 
we pay for what we buy, we never hurt them. I 
wish we were not rich at all. It would be much 
nicer to be poor. I should like to be a—what is 
it?—a commoner—or a communist, or something. 
Then nobody would be envious.” 

To Malvina money was an unknown quantity. 
She had no idea of its use or value, and not even 
her charities prospered. Yet she thought arithme- 
tic of no use for girls. 
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ADMIRAL AND DOG. 


Sailors, like horsemen, have a tendency to be- 
come bow-legged, and the peculiarity is not con- 
fined to common seamen. An old admiral, whose 
long sea service had given his legs a decided out- 
ward curvature, once had a singular adventure on 
this account with a ship’s pet. The crew of the 
ship owned a large Newfoundland dog, and the 
sailors, in theirleisure moments, took great pains 
with his education, and were especially successful 
in teaching him to jump. 


His most frequent exploit was managed in this 
way: A man, standing up, would put one foot 
against his other knee, thus making a hole for 
Nep, the dog, to make his leap through. The 
dog always jumped through the aperture readily, 
though if his trainer’s legs happened to be short, 
it was sometimes a rather tight squeeze. 

One fine day the admiral came aboard from the 
flag-ship on a visit of inspection. Happening to 
walk to the forward part of the ship, he stood 
there for a few minutes conversing with the offi- 
cers who had attended him. 

Here he was — by the dog, who was taking 
his airing on deck among the sailors. 

Nep stood a moment surveying the admiral’s 
bow-legs. They seemed to strike him as affordin 
the best chance for a running leap, after his pecul- 
iar fashion, that he had seen for many a day. 

Suddenly the dog made a rush at the legs, and a 
In astonish. 
ment at the black tornado that had passed beneath 
him, the admiral whirled quickly about to see what 
was the cause. The dog took this action as a signal 
for an “encore,” and —- again. 





Once more the admiral turned, and again the 
dog jumped. 


collar. 


his business were too much for the gravity of the 
by-standers, and forgetting the respect due to 


rank, they all burst into laughter. 


A sailor, however, had enough presence of mind 
to break from the crowd and catch the dog by the 
He led him off, and as he did so Nep 
seemed to wonder why he did not receive the 
praise due to such spirited efforts. 

The excited admiral got but an imperfect ex- 
planation of the affair from the spectators, for 
they could hardly tell him that his legs had been 
used as a kind of circus-houp by a forecastle dog. 
Perhaps to his dying day the occurrence was a 
mystery to him. 
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NOT SO EASY. 

The ascent of Vesuvius is not considered diffi 
cult. The mountain is not high, scarcely exceed- 
ing four thousand feet; and not until the cone of 
the volcano is reached does the average mountain 
climber grow sensible of fatigue. “From that 
point,” writes one who has made the ascent, “my 
experience is that a guide and assistant will be 
agreeable. There are no longer roads, bridle- 
paths, footpaths or tracks; nothing but a mass 
of cinders and scoriz, and these scorie exactly 
resemble iron sponges. The lumps of dross are 
incessantly rolling under your feet, so that bad 
slip-backs are frequent. 


“My companion, who counted himself a good 
mountaineer, smiled with pity when he caught 
sight of the cone, and scorned any assistance. 

“Is that all!’ he cried; ‘and you call that hard 
to climb. Look here then!’ and he started off 
briskly. At the end of a hundred paces he halted, 
blowing and gasping; then he resumed his course. 
I marched slowly behind. 

“The scorize rattled under my friend’s feet like 
stones from a rg~¥~" He went another hun- 
dred steps, and fell flat, grazing his hands and 
knees. 

“He rose bravely, without uttering a word, and 
ran upward. Another fall; this time he tore his 
clothing. Then he sat down, and when the guide 
came up, took his arm, and shortly afterward the 
arm of another guide. 

“Soon we reached the smooth slope, the yielding 
side of the cinders, and our courage rose. Alas! 
we regretted the scoriw. It is true that the stones 
are no longer rolling and crumbling beneath our 
feet, but it is worse to sink knee-deep into the dust. 
One limb is extricated from this solid pool of 
cinders, and borne forward after some astonishing 
maneuvres. But the other leg is set fast. 

“Woe to him who thinks to help himself with his 
hands, for ae sink immediately into the moving 
soil, and drag his arms into it up to the shoulders. 

“Well, we got out of the ‘fix’ after much scram- 
bling, coughing and choking, and reaehed the 
summit, where a keen wind dusted us off.” 
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NEW ABBREVIATION. 


A lady tells a story of a young man who had 
come from the country to the city in which she 
lived, and in a short time fancied himself quite 
equal to any social emergency. He never asked 
advice upon questions of etiquette, and in conse 
quence he made many mistakes. At one time the 
lady issued cards to a dancing party, and among 
the invited guests she included this rather con- 
ceited and exceedingly awkward young man. 


He was to be out of town at the date of the 
party, and so was unable to accept the invitation. 
At the foot of the card he read the letters R. 8. V. 
P., and was much perplexed as to their meaning. 
However, he was nothing daunted by his ignorance, 
and wrote a note declining the invitation itn as 
formal and stilted terms as he could command, and 
wd signing his name, added the letters, M. S. 


On his return to the city, after the party, he went 
to call on the lady, and in the course of the con. 
versation asked, Ke | the way, Mrs. Clapp, what 
did you mean by R. 58. V. P. at the end of the invi- 
tation you sent me?” 

“Why,” replied the hostess, without a note of 
surprise in her polite voice, “they stand for the 
French phrase, Répondez, s’il vous plait—Answer, 
if you please.” 

“Oh, yes! Well, I was all right, then!” said the 
young man, in a tone of much satisfaction. “I 
thought I should hit it in my answer!” 

“Now that you speak of it,” said his courteous 
hostess, “I do wish to ask you what M. S. C. C. 
stands for. I can’t imagine, and I can’t find any 
one who has ever seen the abbreviation used!” 

“Oh,” replied her visitor, airily, “that meant 
‘Mighty sorry couldn’t come.’ I should think that 
was plain enough!” 


= —— 


BREAKING THE RULES. 


Accepting as true the anecdotes that appear 
from time to time in the European newspapers, 
America is a country where a great many queer 
things happen. New York houses are built thirty 
stories high, Boston merchants ride races on 
horseback down State Street, herds of infuriated 
buffaloes invade Chicago parks, and Sioux chief- 
tains break up sessions of Congress with impro- 
vised scalp-dances. Here is a story of New York 
customs recently told by a French paper: 


In the Central Park there is a very large bears’ 
den, which lies at a lower level than the ground 
about it, and is surrounded by a railing. F 

One day a stranger, while leaning over this rail, 
lost his balance and fell into the pit. He struck by 
the side of a large grizzly bear, which at once 
seized the man’s leg in its mouth, and completely 
crushed it. 

When the bear had bitten the man’s leg nearly 
in two, some by-standers, by the aid of ropes and 
clubs, succeeded in getting him out of the den. 
He lay in a fainting condition. 

At this point a policeman stepped up. 

“I place you under arrest,” he said to the 
wounded man. 

“Arrest? What for?” gasped the victim. 

“For violating the rules of the park,” said the 
policeman. ‘Don’t you see that notice there?” 

He pointed to a sign over the railing of the 
bears’ den, which read: 


“IT IS POSITIVELY FORBIDDEN TO FEED 
THE ANIMALS.” 


—§>——$—— 


WANDERING THOUGHTS. 


Artists who “receive” in their studios have some 
trying experiences. An English paper mentions 
an instance. 


The painter was talking with a fair visitor about 
one of his pictures, and hoped that he was making 
a decided impression. 

“Yes,” she said, “it is charming—charming! But 
oh, Mr. Fitz Madder, what a delightful room this 
would be for a dance, with the musicians in the 





he bewildered face of the admiral and the 
serious attention of Nep to what he imagined was | 


gallery, and all the easels and pictures and things 
cleared away.” 
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stalk. Jack resorted to rhubarb when he felt|tothe top. She is a dainty mother, but I think | 
particularly cross. | we must humor her. There are enough roses for 
Pretty soon a bee hummed close by his ear | her and the children, too.’ 
with something red in its ‘‘mouth.”’ Jack dodged, ite | 
| and the bee alighted in the corner by the garden 


| fence near him, and before Jack could hop up it | 








Ovr little Charlie had never seen a round | 
| had popped out of sight into a little round hole at | doughnut with a hole in the centre, until he went | 
one side of a sod. | to grandma’s and she gave him one for lunch. 
In a minute or two Mrs. Bee (so Jack called | He held it up with such a thoughtful, puzzled | 
it) came out and flew away. Jack did not move, | look, that mamma ask@u, “Why don’t you eat 
and not long after the hurried little worker re- | ?”” «<T was thinking, | 


your doughnut, Charlie? 
For the Companion. | turned with another load. This time she dropped | mamma, what a wonderful woman my grandma 
| it. 


CHILDREN'S DAY ATGRANDPA’S. It fluttered down to the edge of the hole. | is, to get so much dough round such a little hole.” | 
: | Jack jumped to look. 
At church, they don’t keep Children’s Day | Then he rolled under the rhubarb, and laughed| Lirrte Clarence, who had often seen his | 
=the renee pn trdecdaer meget | and shouted till an old Pee-wee, wagging his tail | | grandma’s false teeth, happened one day to 
Auad ullower ths veada- wits rosy qnow, on the fence, flew off in alarm. Jack rushed up | | notice the gold bows of her glasses hooked over 
And make a rosy roof. The bees to the house. “Grandma! Cary! Come out! | her ears to keep them from falling off, and ex- 
Have come from all the hives around,— I’ve found the rose-leaf snapper!” | claimed, “O grandma! are your ears false, too? 
We walked to church be- 
neath the trees, 
And heard their 
humming sound; 
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And Grandpa said that bird xe ak 
and bee 

Sing Sabbath hymns as well TO) EED) 
as we. of a& 

My Grandpa’s church is i Ve 


we a 


brown and small, 





And all the folks are old, I Se 
: 77) 
think. aS is is fhe Seca thot the Wind sowed. 
Outside you hear the robin’s 
call, “Thi 
And on the fence a bobo- his is the hteaf 
link 


Ra = a fle Seed that the Wind sowed. 
s the Bud 7 ® 
followed + hteaf 

that the i sowed. 


Looked in the window 
where I sat, 

And sang so loud I couldn’t 
hear 


The prayer or 


Giis 
A at 
“That eo 


text; and 


after that nN adhe 

A bumbleebee, so big and Bap = Ais is the ‘Sun RE 
queer, SS — 

..-y- Fp aS oul. om on_ the Bud — 
dizzy-brains” L 


All up and down the win- 
dow-panes. 


leaf 
Ahat 


followed the 
hat sprang fon the Seed the Wind ont 


Ghis is fe TGer. ol Beauly ore ,2 
That. loved the 
Ghat shone on "Re Bud 73 
Ghat followed 7. eal pew 
sprang from That the “Wind sowed. 


Ghis _is fe, tei Ball so fair, 


That burst from the Tlower beau rare , 


When we walked home, 
Grandpa and I, 

White flowers were falling 
all the way. 

Great flocks of butterflies 
went by, 

And every one was white 
to-day. 

The white clouds sailed so 
soft and high, 



















aye conga hair is white @fol loved the un o 
(His eyes are blue, just like T hal shone On the ‘Bu ( ) tT \ 
the sky, That -— . Re Heaf 


And mine are like them, 
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dren’s Day, AN, he - Gris is “The yr of perfumed alr , 
They have White Sunday . or scallered Pa calhery ‘Ball So fair’ 

cup this way, That_ burst from the flower o — Pare, 
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For the Companion. eek Ng That followe d the leaf “aa 

WHO CUT HOLES IN THE &S en - - from the Seed that the Wind antl 


ROSE- LEAVES. 


Grandma heard a great 
commotion, and, I am sorry ss 
to say, something that 
sounded a little like quar- 
relling, out on the piazza. , 

“It’s them children, I do >> C) 
believe!’ said the dear old ji 
lady, in dismay, dropping 
her knitting and trotting to 
che door. 

‘“Jack’s cutting holes all 


his is the Child “vith the olden Rair , 
t blew A Aye. of lowe 
So Thal Fe the. feather 
oF Ghat Rat burs 
That loved the Sun 
oh shone on the 
That folloved the 


Py) Beet Sprang from 
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in the pretty rose-leaves, blew perfumed air 

grandma!’’ cried little - 

thee, ai er aie oe im Jhst _scalleed fe PAU ecay P Ball so fair, 

grandma’s face appeared in f burst from Tower of Beauly rare, 

the doorway. 5 |b. “Wrat Be: un NG 
“Preserve my patience!” ty -= sl shone. on_ the u =O= 

ee . geo E = NI: Ghat followed the Leaf Ty 

some den P +g al \\ Frat sprang from Fe Seed Ral the "Wind sowed. 

roses, that Aunt Kitty was a ais —— = 

going to take to town to- i 


>» | SC holars. 
drew her favorite flower or 
these flowers alphabetically; 
they could arrange these names so that, by taking 
each central letter and adding them together, they 
would form a name often bestowed upon June. 
Alonsia; alyssum; armeria; 
celosia; fuchsia; jocobea; pansies; primula; statice 
and trefoil. 


Ball _ so a 
from the “flower of beouly rare ,. 





_ Seed that the Wind sowed. 


his is the ler that slood on The slair , 
the golden 














FLORAL 


Ata drawing-school there was a class of twelve 
For an exhibition, each of the scholars 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
i. 


PUZZLE. 


flowers. We give 
but the girls found 


begonia; clarkia; 


CYRIL DEANE. 
2. 


A SEASONABLE HINT. 


A crested 1 
3. 4. the brisk 
“Chill wind,” 


verched on a 2; 


wind blew; - 
said 1, ‘it’s time to go; 


It's 1234, you know.” 


AN 
A wish insure 


3. 


AGRAM. 


s a joy and a tear. 


The summer’s come— 


The bee’s low 


hum, 


The song of the twittering birds, 
The forest’s hush 


And the rose’s 


blush 


Are framed in the poet’s words. 


Seed that the ‘Wind sowed. ae 


hair, 








morrow to the sick little 

children in the hospital !’’ 

and grandma looked both grieved and astonished. | «Bless my heart! Well, well, I'm glad it isn’t | 

“But I didn’t, grandma!’’ protested Jack, as | my Jack!” and grandma rumpled his hair lov- | 

soon as he could get in a word. | ingly. | 
“You are sure you have not been flourishing | ‘Where is he?’’ cried Cary, looking about a | 

your new whip, with the long snapper on it, too | little puzzled. 

near ’em ?”’ questioned grandma. | Wait a minute and you'll see!” said Jack, 


For the Companion. 
A PUZZLING QUESTION. 
I’ve learned to say some words in French, 
I’ve studied them a week; 
What puzzles me, I do declare, 
Is how the babies over there 


(Wie a F stoh j ittle —”’ <li 
Vhy-y, I did switch it a little chuckling. : In France can learn to speak. 
“And you tried to see how neat you could cut} Just then along hummed Mrs. Bee again, and | 
outa piece, Jack Brown! You can’t see anything | alighted softly on a fine red rose. | —— +e 
pretty without wanting to ’stroy it, so there!”’| Snip! Snip! Snip! went her little scissors 


For the Companion. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


and tears of vexation stood in Cary’s eyes at the | rapidly, and in a momenta tiny dise of the leaf 
remembrance of how Jack had snapped in an | about as large as a silver half-dime was cut out, 
eye of her best dolly that morning with this same | and away she flew with it. 
pretty new whip. At that moment Aunt Kitty came up the walk. | 
“Well, well, don’t dispute, children,” said | “Ah yes,” said Aunt Kitty, laughing. “Tis 
grandma, mildly. “If you did do this, Jack, | the little upholsterer bee, as some call it. She’s 
I’m sure you didn’t mean to. I can’t believe you | got a nest in that hole, Jack. But we won’t dis- 
would be such a heartless boy.” |turb her if she did come near getting you into 
Jack went off to the garden, kicking his toes | trouble. 
sullenly into the clover tufts, and beheading some “She lines and pads it with rose-leaves, and in 
tall scarlet poppies with the offending whip, for | this sweet bed she lays her eggs and places her 
he felt ill-used. bee-bread for the little bees to eat when they 
ie flung himself down in one corner by the | are hatched. Then she adds more leaves, tramp- ing him work, when she suddenly exclaimed, 
patch of giant rhubarb, and began to chew aj ing them with her little feet till the hole is filled | ‘I’ll det down, danpa; it makes my eyes sweat.” 


Country in Eddie’s home. Eddie is three years 
old and has ideas. ‘Who is that in the picture, 
| Eddie?’ asked a visitor. ‘*Washington,’’ he 
answered, gravely. ‘And who is Washington ?”’ 
‘Oh, he washes!’ replied Eddie, promptly. 


Daisy’s grandpa was grating horse-radish. 





| 
There is a large picture of the Father of his) 


Daisy stood in a chair beside him, intently watch- | 


i 


2 
we 


4 

LE 

ELE 
Primals : 


Whipple. 


A. M. P. 
4. 
BEHEADINGS 


Behead veennatilt and 
lea e a labyrinth. 
Behead to degrade, and 
nine e a foundation. : 
3. Behead a nut, and leave 
a veyetable 
Behead a tumult, and 
m3 e to execute. 
5. Behead to descend, and 
ere a beacon. 
Behead above, and 
leave a high room. 
+s Behead to refor m, and 
leave to repair. 
8. Behead a response, and 
leave a race. 
9. Behead hastily, 
leave a measured walk. 
10. Behead to rouse, and 
leave a watch with the dead. 
ll. Behead a judgment, 
and leave part of a lock. 
12. Behead to profit, and 
leave a covering. 


5. 
CHARADE. 
My first into the garden 
stole, 
And anxiously and greed- 
ily 
She took a second of my 
whole, 
Which cured her very 
speedily. E. S. B. 


6. 
ENIGMA. 

Iam Somers of 22 letters. 
My 8, 14, 13 is to 

foun ‘h. 
My 19, 2, 21, 10 is ardent. 
My 12, 15, Ls, 14, 15, 7, 16 is 

cate hing fire. 
a Ag 17, 6, 22, 13 is to trem- 


le 

My 18, 20, 1, 10,4is a boy’s 
nickname. 

My 9, 5, 11, lisa counterfeit. 

My l4, BR, 18, 13 is behind- 
hand. 

~> 6, 3, 8, 13, 14, 15, 20, 7 
sa spring flower. 

My whole is a proverb. 


and 


» 7, 





Conundrums. 


What kind of yarn is unfit 
for knitting stockings? <A 
sailor’s yarn. 

What is that which you 
generally become when it is 
over you? Comfortable. 

When is wheat like certain 
young men? When it is 
cracked. 

What is the difference be- 
tween a brook and a pen- 
nant? One is a stream and 
the other is a streamer. 

Why are figures like 
George Washington? Be- 
cause they will not lie. 

Which is the warmest tree 
inthe world? The fir-tree. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


| 1. Lines 1 and 2, chart; 
| 5 and 6, art. 


lines 3 and 4, hart; lines 


M 

‘+ wo 

H A H 

Teo A 

P ROEM 

A s S I M 

ONINE 

TA TB D 
Finals : Mohammed. 


3. Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise. 


4. DEB 
res 
R EN 
8s T E 
P E D 
PRI 
Ac C 
RE T 
Ss T A 
cu R 
PAN 
PRO 
RE L 
u N D 


Third row: 


Sixth row: 
5. Harebell. 


ou CHE 
Ac HER 
EGA DE 
waRD 8 
Tc 2D 
M NE 8 8 
u R 8 ED 
A R DED 
sets as ° 
R I CLE 
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GRE=s 8 
taNocos 
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Benedict Arnold. 
Charles Dickens, 
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The Youth's Companion isan illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the 
Publishers. | 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. | 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by | 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, | 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. | 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are | 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post-, 
Office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


It is 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Offiee to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


LEANNESS. 


Some persons are born with a normal tendency 
to become fat, others with a tendency to leanness. 
It is the same among the lower animals. The hog 
isa sort of machine for transforming the odds and 
ends of food into fat; but the farmer knows before. 
hand that a little pig with long legs and snout will 
work off the fat as fast as it can be made. Soa 
long-legged person seldom inclines to obesity. 

Temperament has much to do with the bodily 
condition in this respect. In lymphatic people 
the life processes are slow, and the fat is largely 
deposited, rather than burned. This temperament 
furnishes some of the best types of surface-beauty. 
The person of nervous temperament, on the other 
hand, by excessive activity of body and mind, 
and by predisposition to haste, worry, fret and 
impatience, naturally remains lean; but while the 
features of such a person will probably lack soft- 
ness and roundness of outline, they may exhibit 
in a marked degree the higher beauties of mind 
and soul. 

People who incline to obesity may hold the ten- 
dency in check by appropriate food and stirring 
exercise in the open air, thus both lessening the 
amount of fat-forming food taken into the system, 
and ¢ausing a more rapid consumption of such fat 
as is produced; and those who incline to undue 
leanness, by pursuing the opposite course, may 
largely increase the,amount of fat deposited. 

If the leanness is the result of digestive weak- 
ness, or of a faulty assimilation, little, of course, 
can be done until a condition of general health 
has been secured. But assuming that the abnormal 
leanness is connected with high health, what 
advice must be given? 

First, let the carbonaceous, or fat-forming, food 
greatly preponderate over the nitrogenous—such 
as beef, lamb and codfish. Calling the fat-forming 
elements of beef twenty, lamb thirty-five, and 
codfish five, those of pork will be fifty; beans, 
fifty-seven; peas, sixty; oats, sixty-six; wheat, 
sixty-nine; corn and rye, each seventy-two; rice, 
eighty, and butter, one hundred. 

Of course it would not do to take a single car- 
bonaceous article and live on it, for the entire 
body is to be kept in high health by the proper 
nourishment of al! the tissues. However, the 
system can be well supported in full vigor by a 
vegetable diet, with the addition of milk, eggs and 
butter. 

In the second place, cultivate calmness and 
quietness in feeling and manner. Avoid impa- 
tience and fret. Do not overwork with mind or 
body. We may add that tea-drinking tends to 
leanness. If possible, milk should be substituted. 





——_- --s — 
THE FAR-SOUNDER. 


The telephone justifies its Greek name—tele, far 
off, and phone, a sound—more and more as the 
years go by. Probably conversation has been 
carried on at a greater distance over the wire in 
the United States than elsewhere; but the most 
interesting recent development of telephonic 
science is the opening of a public telephone line 
between Paris and London, and its inauguration 
by an exchange of formal speeches between repre- 
sentatives of the French and British governments. 

These speeches were delivered into telephone 
“transmitters” at the telephone central office in 
Paris and at the General Post-Office in London. 
The wire carried them to the coast of the Channel 
on each side, and then through a submarine cable 
under the water. 

This cable is regarded as a triumph of the elec- 
trician’s art. Itis composed of four “conductors,” 
and each “conductor” is composed of seven indi- 
vidual wires of pure copper. The wires are 
insulated, wrapped together in a triple envelope 
of India-rubber, and the whole is surrounded by a 
coating of a composition of coal tar and other 
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substances designed to make the cable entirely 
water-proof. 

The route followed by the wires between the 
two capitals is a little more than three hundred 
miles in length. 

When the line was ready, the French minister 
of commerce, the British ambassador and other 
dignitaries gathered at the Paris end of the line, 
and the British postmaster-general and certain 
officials at the other; and the British postmaster- 
general made a speech through the telephone, in 
which he assured the Frenchmen, that France and 
England, “already allied by mutual esteem and 
common interests, were henceforth to be allied by 
the most powerful of human agencies, the human | 
voice.” 

Then the French minister of commerce responded 
in the French tongue with a somewhat long speech, 
in which he declared that this new miracle of 
science was a proof that men were now to use the 
mightiest forces of nature for the service of their 
needs and friendly intercourse, and no longer for 
purposes of mutual injury. 

These speeches, containing so noble a pledge of 
peace between the world’s two greatest capitals, 
were overheard as distinctly, by those at the 
receivers, as if they had been uttered in the same 
room. 

The English electrician under whose superin- 
tendance the line was constructed expressed his 
belief, in discussing the matter, that at no very 
distant date a telephone cable would be laid | 
beneath the Atlantic ocean, and that Americans 
and English would converse with each other, 
hearing each others’ voices, in actual fact, across 
the ocean. 


MR. BARNES AND THE BEAR. 


Mr. Elisha Barnes, one of the early settlers of | 
Henniker, New Hampshire, stood looking. out of 
his cabin door one day in early spring, when he | 
saw a large bear passing along the upper edge of | 
the snow-covered clearing. He ran for his gun, 
but found it unfit for use. He seized an axe, 
therefore, and in considerable excitement started 
in pursuit of the bear. 





As Mr. Barnes came up, the bear stopped and 
looked at him. He raised his axe and brought it 
down with what he thought stunning effect; but 
Bruin lifted his paw and struck the axe from the 
hand of his enemy, and then fell upon him, biting 
him severely in the leg and thigh. 

It was a dangerous situation—alone with the 
bear and wholly unarmed. When the beast opened 
his mouth for another bite, the unfortunate man, 
in desperation, pushed his hand between the jaws, 
and ran his arm down the animal’s throat. 

Meantime, Mrs. Barnes had run to the nearest 
neighbor’s, Samuel Eastman, who seized his gun 
and hastened to Mr. Barnes’s relief. He arrived 
very opportunely. Mr. Barnes was struggling 
with ihe sear, but was growing faint from loss of 
200d. 

Not daring to shoot for fear of wounding his 
friend, Mr. Eastman took the axe and dealt Bruin 
a blow on the thigh. The animal turned, and then, 
without ceremony, lumbered off toward the woods, 
where he disappeared before Eastman could fire 
at him. On the following day, however, the bear 
was tracked and killed. 

Mr. Barnes’s injuries were so severe that months 
elapsed before he was able to perform any labor. 


WHAT MICROBES ARE. 


Science is in the air in these days of the general 
diffusion of newspapers and books. The Albany 
Argus reports a dialogue between two Irishmen. 
They were running on about one thing and another, 
and finally one of them remarked upon the great 
prevalence of sickness. 

“Aren’t you afraid of typhoid fever?” said 
Dennis. 

“Yis, I am,” answered Pat. 

“Pat?” 

“Yes, Dinny.” 

“What are those microbys and germs the doc- 
thors are all talking about?” 

“Waal, I'll tell ye my idee, Dinny. 
and microbys are paculiar things. 
tellin’ me about thim. He says they reside in the 
wather. He was fishing through the ice last 
Monday, and he pulled by his line and found a 
microbe on it. He says it looked a good dale like 
a bullhead, but it had a mighty queer face. He 
says he threw it back afther he got over being 
scart. Me own opinion is, Dinny, that microbys 
are a paculiar kind of fish.” 


Thim germs 
Flannigan was 


LAZY. 


“Mose” Litthe was a shiftless inhabitant of a 
Maine town, who would not work a minute more 
than was necessary to get money enough to sup- 
port him in idleness for a few days. 


He went into the village store to purchase some 
groceries, one item of which was a dollar’s worth 
of flour. He put the smaller articles in a basket, 
which he took on one arm, while he carried the 
flour on the other. 

All at once he set the bundle down. 

“Say, Jake,” said he, “is flour lower?” 

“Yes,” replied Jake. “We give thirty-five pounds 
for a dollar now, instead of thirty.” 

“Well,” drawled Mose, “I'll be glad when it goes 
py — so I sha’n’t have to lug so much home for 
a dollar.” 





HONEST ADVICE. 


A gentleman in a French restaurant who desired 
to get the best that the place afforded, drew a 
silver coin out of his pocket and gave it to the 
waiter before he had ordered anything. 

“Here is your fee,” said the customer. “Now I 
want to know, in all confidence, what you can 
recommend.” 

The waiter pocketed the coin. 

“You want my honest advice, eh?” he asked. 

“Certainly.” 

“Well,” said the waiter, in @ confidential whisper, 
“1 should recommend—another restaurant!” 


IT WOULD BE LARGE. 


Six-year-old James, of Boston, and his New 
York cousin were disputing about the relative size 
of their respective cities, says the Boston Tran- 
script. 





Quotations from the census returns rather stag- 
— the youthful Hubbite at first, but he soon 
rushed them aside with thé remark: 

“Well, I'll bet yer Boston’s the biggest, if yer 
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Worms,.—In children bad breath and hard, swelled 
stomach are symptoms of worms. Give “Brown’s Ver- 
mifuge Comfits.” A sure remedy. % cents a box.[Adv. 








10 delivered, for two custom-made Undersuits 
sof Brown's Pure Silk Sponge,”’ or $6 
for material, trimmings and instructions. 1 


Take pains 
to write name, address and measures. T 


is is the new 
“Silk Underwear Fabric” referred to by “Shirley Dare” 
in New York Herald, Feb. 15, 1891. GEO. S. BROWN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 19 West St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
BORDEN & REMINGTON, Selling Agents, Fall River, Mass. 
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AMERICAN 
GRA BITE 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 


If your stationer does not keep them, mention Compan 
and send 16c.in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. h do 


FARGO’S $2.50 LADIES’ BOOT 


continually grows in popstestty on 
account of its style, durability and 
price. It is made in all styles. Ask 
your dealer for it and if he does not 
. keep them send to us for the style 

and size you want. A full descrip- 
tion and Pocket Mirror sent on 
application. 


Cc. H. FARGO & CO., 


CuHIcAGO, ILLINOIS. 


.. for samples worth double the money. 








TRADE MARK. 


“THE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE.” 


EQUIPOISE 





rw 


ST For LADIES, MISSES, 
AND CHILDREN. 
M 


ade on true hygienic prin- 
ciple; modeled on lines which 
give a graceful figure; perfect 
support from shoulders, dis- 
tributing clothing-strain and 
weight; three garments in one, 
corset, waist, and cover; best 
of materials. 





Write for a copy of our finely 
illustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSINC. 


Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 


FREE TO EVERYBODY. 





PENCILS. 





GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 


Challie-de-Laines, 


NEW GOODS. 
Fully Half Wool. 


A Pronounced Success! 


These goods are of a fine texture, soft 
j|and flexible, and drape perfectly, making 
an inexpensive and serviceable dress at the 
same time, the styles, finish and general effect 
are not excelled by the most expensive 
fabrics (cream grounds). We are showing 
jan extra large assortment of styles from 
| which to select, 22 inches wide, 


20 cts. per yard. 


Postage on 12 yards, which is an ordinary 
dress pattern, is 15 cts. Send for samples. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, U.S. A. 








Buy the SHAWKNIT STOCKINGS and you will 
be satisfied. None genuine unless stamped 


rawr, 


on the toe. If your local dealer is out of them, send 
for Post-Paid Parcel Price-List to 


Shaw Stocking Co., Lowell, Mass. 


O’NEILL’S 
6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers 





7 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, etc. 





The largest and finest establishment of its 
kind in this country. 


VACATION. 


When our friends, the readers of The 
Youth’s Companion, are going away on 
their vacation, they would do well to call 
and examine our fine stock of 


Summer Coods 


for SEASIDE, COUNTRY and MOUN- 
TAINS, or if you cannot do so conven- 
iently, look over our Catalogue (if you have 
one, if you have not let us know and we will 
send you one free of charge) and see what 
you need. We are sure we can give you 
better value for your money than any other 
house in this country. 





Send for samples of goods at any time, we 
are always pleased to send them. 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st Sts., 
NEW YORK. 











Butter-Spreaders. 


Who has not observed that it is 


not 










cleanly to make a table knife serve 
its proper function and also ont 

aa 
that of a Butter- gor es 

pet 
Spreader ? 280 
oxi Ask any 
wv 






NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 


Nothing is 


Jeweler to show 
you these beautiful Ster- 
ling Silver Butter- Spreaders. 


more appropriate or 


acceptable as a Wedding Present. 


TOWLE MANUFG. COMPANY, Silversmiths, 


Cuicaco, ILL. 











take in all-the hubbubs!” 





Special attention is called to this celebrated brand of Bleached Muslin, which 
for fineness and durability is unsurpassed. 
great care, particularly for Ladies’ Underwear and Gentlemen’s Shirts, 
in 36, 41, and 45 inch widths, and is guaranteed not to CRACK OR TURN YELLOW: 
Inquire for this brand, and take NO SUBSTITUTE. 
for Pride of the West. For sale by all retail Dry-Goods dealers in the U. 5. 


This cloth is manufactured with 


In purchasing garments, ‘tsk 
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Inducements 


OFFERED FOR 


Obtaining New Subscribers. | 


The following Premiums are offered in addition to those 
offered in our Annual List issued last October: 


Conditions. 


These Premiums are given to those who are 
subscribers for THE CoMPANION as rewards for obtaining new 


subscribers. No person can receive a Premium unless he himself 


is a subscriber for THE COMPANION. 


No person sending his Own name as a subscriber 


can receive a Premium for it. 


No new name will be received 


unless payment of $1.75 in full is made in advance. 
Any person subscribing for Tue Companion, and paying the | 


full subscription price, can then receive Premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may obtain and send us. 


You must offer no inducement whatever for a person to sub- 
scribe for THe Companion, other than the paper itself. You | 
must collect from the new subscriber the full price of the paper, 


which is $1.75. 


THE 


The Life of Kit Carson. By J. 5S. C. Abbott. 











YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Kit Carson was the 


model American Pio- 
neer, and the story of 
his life finds hundreds 
of admirers among the 
youth of this land. The 
cut gives you a look at 
one of the adventures | 
of this brave fellow. 
His daring deeds in the 
West among the Indians 
and Pioneers are well 
told by the author. The 
Book is illustrated by 
full-page engravings, and contains 350 pages. 

Given for one new subscriber. 


Cloth bound. 


Price 90 cents. Postage and 


packing 15 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Six to Sixteen. 


And Other Tales. 





The offer is generous. Formerly 
we gave them each for one new sub- | 
seriber; now we offer the two vol- 
umes for one new subscriber. 580 pp. 
nicely illustrated, and bound in cloth. 

Price of the two volumes $1.00. 
Postage and packing 20 cents, 
when sent asa premiumor purchased. 


A Great Emergency. 


Mrs. Ewing has been called the | 
“Louisa Alcott of England.” These | 
are her two most popular Books for | 
girls in their teens. Nobility and | 
genius characterize these stories, and 
we do not hesitate to recommend | 
them to careful parents for the fam- 


| 
| 


Jack Frost Ice Cream Freezer. 


Given for two new subscribers and 50 cents additional, or for | 


one new subscriber and $1.00 additional. 






















Ice cream in thirty | 
seconds,— yes, that is | 
just what we have seen 
itdo. | 

It takes very little | 
ice and salt. It is 
clean, convenient and 
economical; just what 
is needed for small 
families. Itis a scien- 
tifle curiosity. 

The ice cream 
it produces is 
remarkably 
smooth and 
delicious. 


new subscribers 


and 50 cents additional, or for one new subscriber and $1.00 addi- 


tional. Price $3.50. 


Must be sent by express and charges paid 


by receiver, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Our Pneumatic Rifle is a mine of sport. If the weather 


is rainy, the piazza can be made a shooting-gallery, and a 
Whole company entertained with trials of marksmanship. 
un shines, out-of-door shooting-matches can be held, 
und keen eyes and healthy complexions secured. 


It the 











the Chicago. 





have been 


Given for two | 


Anthony’s Victor Camera, with Special Outfit. 


| 
Given for five new subscribers and $8.00 additional. | Flannel Outing Shirts are com- 

















| fine single achromatic lens. Size of plate used, 414 x 644. 

With this Camera we give a complete Outfit, consisting of a Canvas 
Carrying Case, Folding Tripod, Dry Plates, Sensitized Paper, Trays, 
Printing Frame, Card Mounts, Focusing Cloth, Graduate, Ruby 


'Flannel Outing and Tennis Shirt. 


aa }ing to be worn more and more. 
This is the neatest and | For street and office, as well as 
most desirable Camera | vacations, during hot weather, 
that we have ever of- | nothing adds more to one’s com- 
fered our subserib- | fort and diminishes one’s laundry 
ers. It is made of | pjjis. 


highly polished ma- | 


s This Outing Shirt is made to 
hogany, with metal 


our order, and is neat, stylish and 
work, finely  fin-| comfortable. Is good value for 
ished and lac-|4 medium-priced Shirt. Size 
quered.Is provided | from 13% to 1643.. When ordering 
with a rising front, | state size of neck-band. 

double swing, front! Given for one new subscriber 
focus, double | and 10 cents additional. Price 85 
rack and pil- | cents. Postage and packing 15 
lon MOVE-' cents, when sent as a premium 
ment, patent | oy purchased. 

adjustable spring -actuated = Phe “Four-in-hand” Tie is not 
ground glass, hinged front bed, | included with the Shirt, but will 
double dry-p!ate holder, fixed | phe sent for 25 cents additional. 
revolving diaphragm and a 











Windsor Ties are in great demand at the present time. We 
ean furnish Plaid Windsor Ties in handsome patterns and colors at 
a special price. One Windsor Tie sent post-paid to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


Lantern, Book of Instructions, and all the Chemicals necessary 
| for developing and fixing the plates, and toning and fixing the 


prints. Given for fi 


Price $15.00. Must be sent by express and charges paid by 
receiver. In ordering Camera, be sure and give the name, “Victor.” | 


‘Complete Fly and Bait Fishing Outfit. 




















The cut shows the P 
but effective, and takes up the line rapidly. 


Field Croquet. 


atent Reel given with the Outfit. Itis simple, 


ve new subscribers and $8.00 additional. | 4th of July Fireworks 


Collection No. 2 given for one new subscriber. 


| Independence Day is at hand! Pre 
pare for it in time by securing one of 
| our assortments of Fireworks! They 
This is a combination Fly and Bait | contain a, fine variety of beautiful, 
Fishing Outfit. It is designed for gen- | interesting and startling effects! They 
eral brook and lake fishing, and for | are manufactured for us by Masten 
the money cannot be excelled. & Wells, a firm with a reputation 
The Rod is a fine one, in 3 sections, | established by over thirty years of 
94 feet long, with lance-wood tip, | reliable work. Full directions accom 
double ferrule, brass cap to butt, and | pany each assortment. 
ringed throughout. The Outfit); Collection No. 2. This collection 
contains, with the Rod, 1 Pat. | contains 60 pieces, among which are 
Reel, 45-foot Linen Line, 6| Roman Candles, Volcanoes, Triangle 
Snelled Hooks, 2 Fly Hooks, 1| Wheels, Bengola Lights, Flower Pots, 
8-foot Leader, 1 Float, 1 Bait) Pin Wheels, Scroll Wheels, Blue 
Box and 1 Box Split Shot. Lights, Star Mines, Red Hand Lights, 
Given for one new} Green Hand Lights, Slow Matches, 
subscriber. Price $1.00. | Incandescent Lights. These pieces, 
Postage and packing | sold separately, would cost $2.80. 
20 cents, when sent We offer this entire collection for 
as a premium or pur- | only one new subscriber Price 8 cents. Must be sent by express 
chased. The Outfit is| and charges paid by receiver, when sent as a premium or pur 
sent in two packages. | chased. 


ot “h® NS te 
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Collection No. 5. 75 pieces. This collection contains a number 
of pieces not found in No. 2, and in addition, the pieces are much 
larger in size and more suitable for public exhibitions. 

Given for one new subscriber and $2.00 additional. Price $4.25. 
Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver, when 
sent as a premium or purchased. 


Fine Racket, and Other Tennis Goods. 


Racket given for one new subscriber and $1.00 additional. 





Given for one new subscriber‘and 50 cents additional. The Wright & Ditson Tennis Racket is sure Ai 
| to please the most exacting player. It is full phn 


After a brief eclipse, Croquet has again come regulation size, carefully bent, and is made 

into high public favor. There is found to be, after | with hard red-wood seared handle, and walnut 

\ all, nothing like Croquet for an interesting, comfort- | throat. It is strung with the best quality Amer 
able out-of-door game. 


















means for heeping pe 












ican ‘gut, in fine meshes, 25x 18 strands. We 
We are therefore sure our subscribers will | guarantee it to be equal to any $4.00 Racket. 
be pleased at this opportunity for securing a Given for one new subserMer and $1.00 
good Field Croquet. This is an Eight-Ball pemcenarnsange Price $2 Postage and 
Croquet, packed in a hinged-cover Box; with | Packing 20 cents, when sent as a 
salls, Mallets, Wickets, Stakes, Wicket-pegs, | premium orpurchased. 
and Manual of Croquet, all complete. | 12-Thread Net, 42x 
There are eight Balls | 272 feet. Given forone 
and the same number |new subscriber and 
of Mallets, all accurate. | 45 cents addi- 
ly turned from hard | tional. Price 
wood. The Wickets are | $1.75. Post- 
of strong iron wire.|age and 
The Stakes are striped | packing 46 
to correspond with the | cents, when 
colors on the balls and | sent as a pre- 
mallets. | mium or pur. 
Croquet| chased. 
and all simi-| Handicap 
lar games| Balls. Three 
should be | given for 
strongly. en- | one new 
couraged , — | subscriber. 
not simply | Price’ 75 
as games, but | cents. Postage and packing 10 cents, when sent as a premium 
as delightful | or purchased. 
ople in the life-giving out-door air. Sectional Net Poles, Guy Ropes, and Pegs. Given for one new 





Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. Price $1.50. | subscriber and 35 cents additional. Price complete $1.50. Must 
Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver, when | be sent by express and charges paid by receiver, when sent as 


sent as a premium or 


purchased. a premium or purchased. 








The King Pneumatic Rifle. Pistol Crip. Nickel-Plated. 


Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 






















Chicago Air 


A Beautiful Rifle. 


This is the handsomest Air Rifle we have ever seen. Its polished barrel shines like silver. Its 


For the past few years) curves are graceful, and its proportions perfect. It is a gun any boy would be proud to carry, and 
we have been using the] prouder still toown. Yet, with all its beauty, its shooting qualities do not suffer in comparison. It 


Rifle. This | shoots with precision, and carries a shot for a long distance. 


has given good satisfac- The great advantage of an Air Gun is that it uses no powder. It is hence inexpensive. There is 
tion, and many thousands | scarcely any noise. No danger of explosions. No possibility of fires. 
ordered. Its manufacturers have| The King Pneumatic Rifle is made entirely of brass, iron and steel, with the exception of the stock. 


recently, however, produced a much finer Gun. This is of wood, stained and polished to represent mahogany, and has a pistol grip. The barrel and 
This new Gun we have named the King Pneu-| other exposed parts are nickel-plated. Its length is 33 inches. It is designed entirely for shot. 

CMe Ali Millis = — matic Rifle. Though so much superior to the Common BB shot are used. These can be bought for a few cents a pound at any local store. 
: ‘ile, and in fact any other similar gun, we are able to offer it at but a slight advance over Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. Price, $1.25. We send with the Rifle a small 


For an accurate long distance Target Gun, we cannot too highly recommend it. 





quantity of Shot and a Target. Postage and packing 45 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 






































A Special Offer. 


This is a rare offer. It is made for a short time only. 
We cannot extend it beyond August 20th. 

Boys think more of fishing in the summer than of 
working for new subscribers. THE YOUTH’S COM- 
PANION offers here to any boy or girl subscriber a more 
attractive inducement than fishing. It will certainly pay 
you to exchange the brooks and forests for a little 
angling for subscribers. 

Twenty Subscribers! Ten weeks to get them in; that 
means only two subscribers each week for ten weeks,— 
and the Bicycle is yours. 


it’s a Costly Offer 


for us to make. We try it as an experiment. We hope 
1,000 boys and girls will get a Bicycle. 

This offer is made independent of any offer of presents 
made in the October List. 

Ordinarily it would be necessary for you to obtain 
forty new subscribers to THE YOUTH’S COMPANION in 
order to secure this superb Bicycle, but until August 
20th we will reduce this number one-half, making it just 
twenty. 


We Propose to Help You. 


We wish to know just how many boys and girls would 
like to earn this beautiful Bicycle before August 20th. 
If you desire to work for it, write and tell us and we 
will send you special helps: for securing it. These 
helps will consist of instructions how to work, and 
also twenty illustrated Bicycle certificates, which you 
will find invaluable. With these almost any active 
and persevering boy or girl will be able to earn the Bicycle before August 20th. This is a rare oppor- | f. 


Lovell’s Boys’ or Cirls’ $35.00 Safety 


Civen for Twenty New Subscribers. 





Bicycle. 


Two Subscribers a Week 


for only ten weeks, and this fine $35.00 Bicycle is yours! 
The advent of a high-grade Boys’ and Girls’ Bicycle at 
a low price was like the advent of a sudden fire on the 
dry prairies of the West. 

No sooner did it make its appearance than it won the 
hearts of all. 

These Bicycles are to be seen on every road. Ifa 
boy hasn’t one, he wants one. 


Description. 


There is no more enjoyable and health-giving exercise 
than Bicycle-Riding. There is no better or safer wheel 
to use than the Lovell $35.00 Safety, adapted to boys and 
girls from 8 to 14 years of age. 

Drop Frame, Steel Tubing, 26-inch Wheels, Crescent 
Rim, Moulded Rubber Tires, Direct Spokes, Plunger 
Brake, Adjustable Cone Bearings, Adjustable Suspen 
sion Saddle, Frame and Wheels Enameled, all other 
parts Nickeled. Each machine fitted with Saddle Bag, 
Wrench and Oil Can. 

Given for twenty new subscribers. Price $35.00. Must 
be sent by express and charges paid by receiver, 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Ask Friends to Help. 


Ask your friends to help you. Send them one of the 
Bicycle Certificates and tell them you are working for 
the Bicycle. Two new subscribers a week! Start out 
with success as your motto—and our word for it—you 
will be mounted on your Bicycle in less than ten weeks. 

You can send in the names of the new subscribers as 


ast as they are obtained. They will be credited to you, and as soon as twenty have been received, the 







































Harvard Photograph Outfit. 


Given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. 


A success needs no pushing. So 
with the Harvard Photograph Out- 
fit. Thousands of young folks are 
its ready witnesses. They are 
enthusiastic in its praises. Every 
mail brings us pictures they have 
taken with it. Even we are sur- 
prised at the merit displayed. 

We have secured the negatives 
of many of these and had them 
copied. If any one desires such a 
copy, send us six cents. We will 
forward, in addition to a photo- 
graph, a booklet, ‘“‘How Harry was 
Kept from the Street,” and Our 
Prize Offer Album. This Album 
will enable one to compete for the 
prizes named in our offer of April. 


The Harvard Camera 


is of metal. Handsome in appear- 
ance. Takes a picture 4 inches 
long and 243 wide. Has a fine 
French, wide-angle lens. Is pro- 
vided with a Tripod, and also a 
Finder for locating the picture. 
With the Camera we give sufli- 
cient apparatus, chemicals and 
materials for enabling pictures to 
be taken, developed, printed and | 





the Camera, Tripod, Finder, Devel- 
oping Tray, Printing Frame, Glass 
Graduate, Ruby Fabric (for ruby light), and Dry Plates, Sensitized Paper, Card Mounts, Chemicals 
and Toning-Gold suflicient for six negatives, and prints from the same. 

The Complete Outfit given for one new subscriber and 50 cents additional. Price $1.75. Postage 
and packing 50 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. For short distances express is cheaper 
than mail. 

REBATE CARD. With each Harvard Outfit we send a Rebate Card. If at any time you wish to 
buy a $10.00 or $15.00 Camera, we will accept this Card as $1.75 in part payment thereon. 








The Cem Tin-Type Camera and Outfit. 


Given for two new subscribers and 50 cents additional. 










There is hardly a crowd of school-children to be 
seen where an exchanging of tin-types is not going 
on. Especially so as vacation approaches. Pro- 
fessional photographers are pressed with work. 
Why not have a Camera of your own, and earn | 
some money for yourself ? 

Our Tin-Type Camera takes six pictures at a 
time, all on a single plate. This plate can be | 
developed and fixed, the six portraits cut apart 
with scissors and delivered to the sitter in less 
than ten minutes. As the plates and chemicals 
are cheap, your profits can be large. 





















Six Cameras in One. 


The Tin-Type Camera is really six small Cam- 
eras in one. It has six chambers and six lenses. 
A single Argentic Plate is placed in the Camera, 
and six portraits taken on it at once. The Plates 
are 2'5x4 inches, and the six portraits are each 
143x144 inches. The Outfit we give with the 
Camera includes everything needed for taking and 
finishing 36 Portraits. 

The Outfit for Tin-Type Portraiture consists of 
the Phenix Gem Camera, 1 Gem Tin-Type Album, 
24 Gem Mounts, 6 Argentic Tin-Type Plates 
(capable of making 36 pictures), 1 Glass Graduate, 
1 Sheet Ruby Fabric, 2 Bottles Developer, 1 Box Hyposulphite, 1 Tray, and Manual of Directions. 

Given for two new subecribers and 50 cents additional. Price $2.75. Postage and packing 50 
cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. Express may be cheaper. Ask your local agent. Weight 
3 pounds. A Sample Tin-Type sent to any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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The 


tunity for securing a Safety Bicycle with but little effort. Commence work at once, and thus take | Bicycle will be forwarded to you. On account of the costly character of this Offer, no Extra Premium 
advantage of our offer before itexpires. So liberal an offer may never again be made. | can be allowed when you select a Safety Bicycle. 


Hand-Woven Hammocks. 


No. 1 Given for one new subscriber and 15 cents additional. 





This is the third season we have used this Hammock. 


not become stretched and baggy. 


It isthe best Hammock in the world at the 
mounted. The Outfit consists of | price. It is strong, durable and handsome. Has no knotsto untie. Cannot catch your buttons, and does 


We give this Hammock in two sizes: 


Hammock No.1. This is a closely-woven Hammock, with every one of its warp-threads joined to 


the suspension cords. Has a colored border. 
feet. Given for one new subscriber and 15 cts. additional. 


Extreme length 10 feet, length of body 54 feet, width 3 
Price $1.00. Postage and packing 35 


cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


Hammock No. 2. This is also closely-woven, made from heavy 60-thread prize cotton cord. 
a colored border. Size of body 614 x34 feet, extreme length 12% feet. 
and 60 cents additional. Price $1.75. 


Has 
Given for one new subscriber 


Postage and packing 45 cents, when sent as a premium or 


purchased, or it can be sent by express and charges paid by receiver. 








Heliograph, or Sunlight Telegraph. 


A Heliograph is an instru. 
ment for signalling by means 
of the sun’s rays. 

Government surveyors 
have telegraphed by means 
of it between points a hun- 
dred miles apart. 

We know our young friends 
will be delighted to possess 
such an instrument, and be 
enabled to communicate with 
distant neighbors. 


Construction. 

Our Heliograph consists of 
a cherry-wood Base, mounted 
upon a Tripod, and support- 
ing an adjustable Mirror and 
a hinged Screen. The Mirror 
is of copper, nickel-plated 
and highly polished. Will 
reflect sunlight three miles. 

The Heliograph is first 
aimed, and the mirror turned 


Given for one new subscriber. 
















ZL, 


to reflect the sun’s rays in the same direction. By moving the screen, the reflected light is made to flash 


the dots and dashes of the Morse Alphabet, and so spell out the message. 


Knowledge of the Moise 


Alphabet not needed. With the Heliograph young folks can plan for parties and picnics; school 
questions can be asked; the latest news told; messages sent for friends. 


One Heliograph, with Directions and Morse Alphabet, given for one new subscriber. 


| Subscriber and 75 cents, Price $1.00 each. Must be sent by express and charges paid by receiver 





Two for one 
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WHAT WE LIKE. 


Among the many things that are hard to under- 
stand is the fancy entertained by so many people, 
that other people will be interested to hear at 
considerable length what they like to eat and what 
they do not like to eat. There seems to be nothing 
of very great interest to one’s friends in the fact 
that one is passionately fond of cabbage and 
onions; and yet, next to the weather, the most 
frequent subject of conversation is probably the 
subject of eatables. 


“If there’s anything I dote on,” says Mrs. Chubb, 
“it’s a nice leg of mutton, with a butter gravy and 
capers. And I like —” 

“But,” says Mrs. Scragg, breaking in, “is there 
anything more horrid than pickled tripe? I can’t 
bear it.’ 

“My favorite sauce,’’ Mrs. Chubb continues, 
“is fried apple-sauce; and scalloped apples I can’t 
get enough of.” 

“Laws!” exclaims Mrs. Scragg, “you don’t say 
so! No kind of fruitagrees with me. And I don’t 
see how anybody can eat those miserable things 
they call olives.” 

So they go on for an hour. ‘Well, I must be 
going,” says Mrs. Scragg, rising at last. ‘‘We’ve 
had a real pleasant time!” 

Throughout the whole interview Mrs. Chubb has 
been talking about the things she likes, and Mrs. 
Seragg has been talking about the things she does 
not like. Each one has been following her own 
temperament; and while she has not been at all 
interested in what the other has said, she has been 
greatly interested in what she herself has said. 

This principle of compromise is generally the 
basis of these little conversations about food. 

“How would it do,” said one man to another, 
when, on a long railway journey, their conversation 
had lagged, ‘‘to tell each other what we like to eat, 
and divide the time?” 

“Capital!” said the other. ‘‘You tell me for ten 
minutes what you like best, and then I’ll call time 
on you, and tell you what I like.” 

“And then I begin again in ten minutes more?” 

“Certainly.” 

It was agreed, and for a mortal hour the two 
men related to each other the smallest details of 
their very dissimilar food-likings, in ten-minute 
speeches. At the end of that time the porter 
passed through the car and announced that dinner 
was ready in the dining-car. 

“Good!” exclaimed one. ‘I’m so hungry I could 
sat anything.” 

“So could I,” said the other. Then they went in 
and ate exactly the same things, which were prac- 
tically the same that both had eaten the day before. 


+O -- 
BIDEL TO THE RESCUE. 


A lion-tamer’s power lies not only in his courage 
and self-possession, but in his understanding of 
the temper of the animals. It is perilous for any 
one but the tamer himself to attempt any liberties 
with them, however indifferent and well-disposed 
they may seem. M. Bidel, the noted lion-tamer, 
relates in his memoirs a terrible adventure. He 
was sitting at the entrance of the menagerie with 
Madame Bidel, and the entertainment was about 
to begin, when he heard a piercing cry. This was 
followed by furious roaring, and cries of ‘Help! 
help!” by many voices. He rushed in. All eyes 
were turned toward one of the cages. 


It was appalling. Venturelli, a poor fellow in 
my employ, had been lifted from the ground, and 
Was suspended outside the cage, in the claws of 
four lions, one of whom was eating his arm! 

One glimpse of that horrible sight, and I ran, 
reflecting in a second that to go around the cages 
and get in by the ordinary entrance would involve 
a fatal delay, and deciding on the desperate 
expedient of raising the grating on the side toward 
the spectators, and so crawling into the cage. 

How | did it, how it happened that I was not 
caught and mangled, Ido not know. Butsuddenly 
I was on my feet, in the midst of that savage feast, 
with neither stick nor whip, and only my fists for 
weapons. I struck and I commanded. The lions 
fell back and let fall their prey. I hurried out of 
the cage, and was greeted with enthusiastic 
applause. 

I thought poor Venturelli was dead. But he was 
taken to the hospital, his wounds were dressed, 
and he recovered. Then I asked him how it 
happened. He said, “‘When I passed those gentle- 
men,” he always spoke courteously of the lions, 
“lI wished to caress them. Three were asleep, and 
one was awake; that one misunderstood my 
attention. He waked his comrades, seized me, 
and but for you I should certainly have made a 
meal for them.” 

‘The heroic lion-tamer goes on to relate that the 
king, being informed of his act, decorated him 
publicly, and the people féted him and loaded him 
With honors. On this occasion, he says, though he 
Was not used to being afraid, he was so agitated 
that his limbs shook; he was faint and could hardly 
see. He soon recovered himself, however, and 
his pleasure in this public recognition of his 
bravery was marred only by a regret that his 
father could not be there to enjoy it. 


— +e 
ALFALFA FARMS. 


One of the greatest irrigation districts in the 
United States is in Kern County, California. Here 


is interesting. The derrick and derrick-fork are | 


and from twenty-five to thirty feet high, and on | 
the extensive ranches one can often see from fifty | 
to a hundred stacks of alfalfa in sight at one time. | 


the derricks, and from sixty to one hundred tons 
can be stacked ina day. Eight thousand tons have | 


used. The stacks range from one hundred to four | rae Ham.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
hundred feet long, and are usually thirty feet wide | proportion of deodorized Cocoa-NuT OIL, prepared ex 


343 





COMPANION. _ 


Burnett's Cecoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR | 





pressly for this purpose. No other Compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 


From six to ten teams are kept busy supplying conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all 


who have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair 


Dressing in the World. [Adv. 





been stacked in a single ranch and fed out to live- 
stock. 

Cattle, sheep, horses and hogs all live, to a great 
extent, on alfalfa. 


——_<+@>—___—__ 


GRISI’S CHILDREN. 


It is delightful to read of two persons in the 
same profession who are happily married. Iden- | 
tical tastes and pursuits bring about a certain | 
harmony of relation which is both rare and 
beautiful. Grisi, the great singer, married the | 
tenor Mario, and some incidents told of them and | 
their children prove an unusually happy domestic | 
life. | 
| 


The prima donna identified her own success | 
entirely with that of her husband, always prefer- | 
ring his advancement to her own. Perhaps the | 
clever reply which she made to the Emperor 
Nicholas, of Russia, was half-serious, in embodying 
this spirit of self-surrender. 
“So,” said his majesty, jocosely, pointing to her 
children, “these are your little Grisettes!”’ 
“No, sire,” she returned, “they are my little 
Marionettes.” 
The children themselves tell an amusing story of 
their own sensations at one of their mother’s 
— triumphs in Dublin. Grisi’s admirers had 
ragged her carriage to the hotel, and she had 
sung to them again, ‘as if she were tearing the 
harp-strings asunder and singing from the depths 
of her heart.” The enthusiasm of the listeners 
knew no bounds. 
“They climbed up the lamp-post,” said one of 
the children, in after years. “We thought they 
would come into the room, and when one speaker 
called out, ‘Leave us one of your children!’ our 
fright was awful. In a chorus of pitiful little 
voices we begged mamma not to leave us behind; | 
we would be such good children!” | 





er 


LAMP ROCK OF CENTRAL ASIA. 


Captain Younghusband, an English traveller, 
writes home from Central Asia an account of a 
rock which has been a mystery to the natives and 
to travellers. It is situated on the shores of a lake 
near one of the branches of the upper Oxus, and 
is known as the Lamp Rock. The account of it is 





The Harvard A Plate 


is used by Photographers for out-door and gen- 
eral work, and when greater sensitiveness is 
required they use the ~~ 


Harvard B Plate. 


Harvard Dry Plates and Developers (Liquid 
and Dry) for sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


HARVARD DRY PLATE CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


ASTHMA °r2"se 


To Stay Cured. 


WRITE TO US FOR PROOFS. 
RED -:-:- 
Hay-Fever Sro'stay cura. 


No CHANGE OF CLIMATE NEEDED. 





A NEW DEPARTURE 
FROM OLD METHODS AND OLD 


RESULTS. 


THE HART 





WE wiLL SEND You TESTIMONY 
FROM PEOPLE WHO 

LIVE NEAR YOU. } 

—e@oe | 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


N. B.-*We WANT THE NAME AND ADDRESS OF EVERY 
» « « SUFFERER FROM ASTHMA OR HAy-FeEVER IN THE 


. « Untteo STATES AND CANADA . 


VICTORS 


MAKE THE PACE. 








published in the Geographical Magazine. 


This rock received its strange name because 
from a supposed cave in its side a perpetual light 
shines out. Mr. Elias, who passed the spot in 
1885, thought the light might be a phosphorescent 
one, but he did not have time to examine it properly. 


about two hundred feet high, and projects from 
the mountain side. High up the steep cliff the 
cave was pointed out to him, and sure enough there 
was a pale light visible. The natives have a super- 
stitious dread of the rock, and say the light comes 
from a diamond in the forehead of a demon, who 
guards his vast treasures stored in the cave. 

With great difficulty Mr. Younghusband ascended 
to the cave. A false step, in some places, would 
have meant certain death. He entered the cave 
and saw the light, which he found to be merely the 
unadulterated light of heaven, coming from the 
other side of the cave. In fact, it is no cave, but a 
tunnel right through the rock. From below, the 
fact cannot be determined that the hole is not a 
cave, and the light striking up against the roof is 
all that can be seen. 


SAVING A SPARROW. 


An authentic incident in the career of General 
Robert E. Lee is told as an evidence of his sweet- 
ness of disposition and natural kindliness. One 
day he was inspecting the batteries over the lines 
below the city of Richmond, and the soldiers had 
gathered in a group to welcome him. This action 
drew upon them the fire of the Union guns. 


ro under shelter. But he did not do this himself. 
Walking on, although in apparent danger, he picked 
up and replaced an unfledged sparrow which had 
fallen from its nest near by. 

The act was instinctive, but perhaps indicates a 
really higher endowment than abikty to conduct 
notable campaigns. 


—__ — —_+@»+—_—__——. 
TOUGH STORY. 


Everything goes by comparison. The man who 
thinks his own condition almost unendurable has 
only to look about him to find some other man 
whose case is still worse. Says the Salt Lake 
Tribune: 


piece of steak I bought of you must have come 
from a steer old enough to vote.” 

“Was it tough?” 

“Tough! Well, I should say it was. I could 
hardly cut it.” 

“Oh, is that all? Well, you ought to have heard 
another man kicking a day or two ago. He bought 
a piece that he said was so tough he couldn’t get 
his fork into the gravy.” 


~@> 
or 





REASONABLE QUESTION. 


Facts, taken all by themselves, are often open td 


‘re some thirty-five large canals with branches | * !Udicrous interpretation. 


and distributing ditches, covering nearly half a 
million acres of very rich, sandy loam. 
largest of the canals is the Calloway, thirty-two 


A young man just home from college, wishing to 


The inspire his little sister with awe for his learning, 


pointed to a star, and said: 
“Do you see that bright little luminary? It’s 
” 


miles long. It has sixty-five distributing ditches, | bigger than this whole world. 


and covers two hundred thousand acres of very 
richland. Its water appropriation is one thousand 


“No, *tisn’t,” said she. 
“Yes it is,” declared the young collegian. 
“Then why don’t it keep off the rain?” was the 


four hundred and seventy-six cubic feet per | triumphant rejoinder.—Spare Moments. 


second. 


On the lower side of the canal one can see fully 
twenty-five thousand acres in almost continuous 
—, fields. Alfalfa, with water, yields five 
cuttin Year, and two tons to the acre at each 

g. 
. About once in six weeks, for eight months in 
‘e year, the alfalfa fields are cut, and the crops 


a 
UNREASONABLE CURIOSITY. 


to ask foolish questions. 
“What, my angel,” exclaimed a youthful husband 


“tacked in great piles. The vastness of some of| bursting into the kitchen, “doing the cooking 


the stacks 
belt” j 


*KS near the ranch-houses of the “irrigation | yourself? What is it?” 
18 a Constant source of wonder to tourists. 


“Why, Edgar, how foolish of you! How in the 


Eight hundred and fifty tons have been put into | world can I tell till I see what it turns out?” 


one stack, 


There are some immense alfalfa farms in Kern 
The McClurg and the Rosedale ranches 
about three thousand five hundred acres 
kson ranch has over seven thousand, 


County. 
have 
each, the Jae 
and the Poso 


The ranch above ten thousand acres. 


—~o—_—__—_—_ 





Younghusband says the rock stands by itself | 


The General faced about and advised the men to | 


“T say,” said a man to his butcher, “that last | 


“A DOG, I suppose?” said a hospital surgeon, as 
he was dressing the wound of a woman severely 
2 bitten in the arm. “No, sir,’ was the dignified 
process of handling alfalfa en a large scale | answer, “another lady!” 









\ HIGHEST 
IMG GRADE 
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Z/\” : ZI KNOWN 


Send 2 2-cent stamps for art catalog. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Boston. Washington. Denver. San Francisco 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


SPECIAL AGENTS : 
| CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA 





BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
BEST MADE. 


EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO. 
db PO NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. 


IF SAFETY. 





FORD 






Price, - ° - $100.00. 
With Cushion Tires, - $105.00. 


Ball Bearings, Interchangeable Parts, 
Guaranteed, CATALOGUES FREE, 


THE HARTFORD CYCLE CO., Hartford, Conn. 





' Who has not had 






GOOD RUBBER 
HOSE 


could be bought ten = 
years ago, Wliy? Be- 
cause there was rub- 
a op! = it. The hase 
80) y dealers to-day contains little or no pure rubber. 
Our BLUE BRAND HOSE is the old-fashioned kind, 
and is made of rubber. With good care it should last 
five or six years. It is cheap atthe price. As a guar- 
antee that you are getting what you pay for, and are not 
aying a high price for a poor article, we place this 
rand on every length: 


—_—— 





If you cannot get it of your dealer, we will send it, 
express paid, on receipt of money. 


Sample free if you mention this paper. 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE CO,, Manf’rs. of Rubber 
Belting and Packing, 226 Devonshire Street, Boston} 
205 Lake St., Chicago; 8 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 














ING all impurities 
gray hair, and causes the 





of the skin, 


BARCLAY & 


and Beautiful, Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases 
lands and muscles, and quickly healing 
cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 

All Druggists or by Mail, 50 cts. 
0., 44 Stone St., New York. 


®) BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 


An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes 
from the — prevents baldness and 
a 


ir to grow Thick, Soft 








_. H. M. QUACKENBUSH’S SAFETY CARTRIDGE RIFLE. 


carry in trunk, valise or package. 













The Best Accurate Rifle Yet Offered for the Money. 





Whole length, 33 inches, weight 444 Ibs.; calibre, 22,100, for regular “BB” 
or long and short cartridges. We guarantee these Rifles to shoot as 
strong and as accurate as any 22,100 Calibre Rifles made; besides, 
they are perfectly safe to handle, quick to operate, reliable in every 
respect, and will bear incessant use without impairing their efficiency in the least degree. The rear 

sights are adjustable, and the barrel can be instantly removed from the frame, making a handy arm to 
| Each Rifle is tested before leaving our works, and is knocked down 


| as above stated, and neatly packed in a neat, strong box. We also manufacture a full assortment of 

| Air Guns, suited to meet the tastes and wants of every one. The quality of our goods has established 

| them in all the principal markets of the world, and their superiority has induced the United States 

| Navy to place them, with success, on their school-ships. _&@-Illustrated Price List sent on — 
e 


| Address H. M. QUA’ 


CKENBUSH, Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y., U.S. A. 
| our name on each Gun we make. Send for Catalogue No. 31. Mention YOuTH’s COMPANION. 


NOTE.— stamp 











OVER 500 LESSONS IN 





BUSINESS. 

A_Complete Handbook of 
Legal and Business 
Forms. 

A Complete Legal Adviser. 

A Complete Business Let- 
ter-Writer. 

A Complete Compendium 
of Plain and Ornamental 
Penmanship. 

A Complete Lightning Cal- 
culator and Farmer’s 
Ready Reckoner. 

A Complete Exposition of 
the Great Swindling 
Schemes. 

A Complete Business Dic- 
tionary. 

In one volume. Cloth, Over 100 

Illustrations. 
Price 95 Cents. 

A great revolution in Methods. 
It is a complete Business Educa- 
tion brought to the home of 
every purchaser, simple, practi 
cal and complete. 

A series of Self-Help Lessons. 
It is for all classes. Over a 
million Facts and Figures. 


Es Send % cents foraSample Copy; if not satisfactory, the money will be promptly refunded, postage at our 
Before a young man marries he should learn not | expense. Circulars and Terms to Agents—Free. 


500 Agents wanted at once. From $5 to $10 per day may be made. 


Boys and Girls can sell as well as Men and Women. 


TO SELL 


| “THE BUSINESS GUIDE, or SAFE METHODS OF BUSINESS,” 


this paper, and address 


(Agents have canvassed all day and sold a copy to every person canvassed. It is a book that never disappoints 
a purchaser.) By Prof. J. L. Nichols, A. M., Principal of North-Western Business College, Naperville, Ill. Mention 


NORTH-WESTERN BUSINESS COLLECE, Naperville, III. 



























































































































































































COLORED FIRES. 


It may be taken for granted that many readers 
will be interested to learn how the colored fires, 
with which the “birthday of our country” is 
popularly celebrated, are prepared. The process 
of combining the materials is simple. Striking 
differences in color are produced by slight changes 
The “Western Druggist’”’ 
some formulxz which clear up the mystery of these 
strange effects. 


in composition. gives 


For the production of red, green, yellow and 
blue fires, one-tifth part of the composition is 
shellac. As this is a constant quantity it is appar- 
ent at once that the shellac has nothing to do with 
determining the color. It serves the purpose that 
charcoal does in the manufacture of gunpowder. 
It holds the other elements in desired form, and 
regulates the rate of combustion. 

Another fifth part of these several compounds is 
the chlorate of potassium. This is used for the 
detonating effect; to startle the beholder with the 
crackling sound, and with the scattering of the | 
fire. Of itself it would give a white light, and | 
would burn with intense energy. It imparts “go” 
to the rocket. 

The remaining three-fifths are what give color to 
the flame. They differ, of course, in the four 
compounds. For producing red fire nitrate of 
strontium is used; for green, nitrate of barium; 
for yellow, nitrate of sodium; and for blue, 
ammonia sulphate of copper. As we find nitrates 
used for the first three colors named, it is plain 
that the effect is determined wholly by the use 
respectively of strontium, barium and sodium. It 
is equally true t!..é blue is the result of the burning 
of copper. 

Violet and purple flames are composite. To 
produce the violet, lime and — and sulphur 
are burned together. For purple, strontium and 
calomel are burned with just a little copper. The 
fumes of calomel are prcecmag A harmful, and all 
these substances yield gases that ought not to be 

freely breathed. Very striking effects could be 
obtained by using nickel, arsenic and other similar 





elements, but their use would be dangerous to 
health. 
————~+or- — 
UNEXPLAINED. 


In Captain King’s “Trials of a Staff Officer” an 


amusing story is told of General Upton, who was | 


at one time commandant of cadets at West Point. | 
The commandant’s tent was a great place for | 
fighting battles over again. 


One day six or eight of us were gathered there, 
and the floor was held by one of those blatant 
entlemen who, having graduated before the Civil 
Var, and having had just as good a chance as the 
gallant band of ambitious young lieutenants who 
rose to be generals, had preferred the safety, ease 
and slow promotion of mustering and disbursing 
duty, and whose only brevet was for the service 
of the “recruitment of the armies of the U nited | 
States.’ 

For some reason or other, such men have often 
been prone to disparage the services of successful 
men, and to attribute the yromotion over their 
heads of such soldiers as Upton and Custer to 
eo alinfluence. So Major —— was on this day 
10lding forth about luck in the line, ending with 
this startling statement: 

“Well, now, Upton’s another instance. Of course, 
I don’t mean to say but what you fought all right, 
old fellow, when you got a chance, but you won’t 
deny that there were fellows who went through 
the whole war with the regulars, stuck to their 
regiments or batteries, got wounded time and 
again, and only got a brevet; but here you area 
lieutenant-colonel, and never got a se sraten!” 

Considering the fact that Upton had been wound- 
ed in three different engagements, he might have 


been excused for making a pointed reply, but he | 


only smiled quietly, as he sat writing at his desk, 
and said: 


“Well, there are lots of men who think just as 


you do, T’ve no doubt.” 


+O 
*“CHIVALROUS!” 


An exciting story of the rescue from drowning 
of a Japanese, by an Englishman whose life the 
Japanese himself had set out to save, is told ina 
The English- } 


Japanese paper, the Kobe Shimbun. 


man was a resident of Tokio. Being on his way to 


Yokohama, and finding no ferry-boat, owing to the 
he determined to swim 
across with his clothing in a bundle tied on his 


swollen state of the river, 


head. 
The daring attempt attracted a crowd of sight 


seers, one of whom, observing that the stranger 
was apparently in diftic ulty, plunged in and swam 
to his rescue. The Japanese was a good swimmer, | 


but the waters ran swiftly, his strength gave out, 
and he was carried down-stream. 
cry from the spectators, for they 
Japanese was going to sink. 

sy this time the Englishman had almost reachec 


the opposite bank, but when he heard the cries of 


the crowd he turned about, and seeing the drown- 
ing Japanese, he again faced the current, an 
coming up with the drowning man, caught hin 
with one arm, and swimming with the other hanc 


he brought him ashore amid the cheers of the 


crowd. 


“How chivalrous was his action!’ exclaims the | 
“His name we 


Japanese journalist in conclusion. 
know not, but he has our highest admiration.” 


+> = 


FORCE OF HABIT. 


A lady who wished to weigh 
months old, but who had no scales 


her 


butcher-shop. The butcher put the baby in hi 
spring scales, looked at the dial, and remarked: 


“With the bones and all, mum, it’s fourteen 
pounds anda half. Shall | —?” 
“How dare you make such a suggestion,’ 


screamed the woman, as she snatched her ~ 
and rushed out of the shop. 
— +r 


HE KNEW. 


What is so sweet as sympathy when a man finds 


himself in trouble? 


“Say, waiter,” exclaimed an impatient customer, 
“I’ve been and a full hour!’ 

“I’ve been here since seven this morning,” an 
swered the waiter 
York Sun. 


| bottle by mail only for D0 cts. 


Then arose a 
saw that the 


baby, two 
at hand suitable 
for the purpose, took the child to a neighboring 


“Tiresome, aint it?”—New 
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Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 


Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 





tamp Collec tors should read the story of “A Postage- 
S Stamp Man” in the May 7th number of this paper. 
GRAYS HARBO Washington, is attracting the 
4, attention of Eastern investors 
because it has the only ovean harbor in the State, as- 
sured of railroad facilities, is the centre of a country 
rich in agriculture, timber and coal. For full informa- 
tion, address, Grays Harbor Co., Grays Harbor, Wash. 
INTER Has 110 Rubber Let- 
or* PET FPR &c., Typeholder, Pad & Ink, all 
o Or our IMPROVED = << THE CHEAP KIND -/ 


PEN & PENG! L, any nameon, 10c, or name. townand “~ 
state on, 15c. Rubber Stamp Co. D13 New Haven, Ga 













we want a reliable woman in every 


LADIES County, to establish a Corset Parlor 
9 for the sale of Dr. NICHOLS’ CELE- 


BRATED SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND CORSETS. Wages, $40 | 
to $75 per month and expenses. 
stock on consignment. 
ditionally (see terms). 

and terms. 


We furnish complete 
$3 Sample Corset free, con- 
Send 18 cents postage for sample 
Nichols & Co., 373 Canal St., New York. 


HUDSON’S GARDEN 


Hose Mender. 


So simple a child can use it. 
Write for descriptive circular. 

















Bands, Lh Pliers, 


Agents wanted. 
CHAS. E. HUDSON, 
/__ Leominster, Mass. 


“NEW BICYCLES REDOCED 40% 


ringfield Roadsters (advantages of safety and 
oa nary headers impossible) worth $120 for $70, 
and $75 for $50. Suitable for any size rider. High 
grade, ball ‘bearings, hollow steel tubes and forged steel, 
1891 make. = e have ap and give ys customers the 
benefit. Ea y payments. Catalogue free 

ROU SEE HAZA RD & CO.,8G St., Peoria, Ill. 


BATHING SHO for protecting 

the feet from 
the sharp pebbles and exclud- 
ing sand. Made of fine white 
duck with Canvas and Rubber 
Bottoms. Prettily 
bound inred, white 
or blue. Jf your 
shoe dealer does not 
keep them, send 
cents for Men’s * 


, . —— 8, an 
ante or + or r Child’s t- ention size. 
for H. Parker, 1¢ 5 ps tid St., Boston. 


We sell at WHOLESALE PRICES 
BUGGIES, CARTS & WAGONS. 





















Aw 
gy > ner! PT BY a 
‘=, is Ta one eee (oe ae subject to 
AS SZ CH, ASX Ss ag eye 
a> Send 2c. stamp for illustrated 
1 Willard catalogue and price list. 








_ OGLUMBLA BUGGY 00, 7 to n 


illard &t., Kalamasoo, Mich. 


How do you know good var- 
nish from bad? Give it time. A 
year or two is enough. A month 
or two, may be. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, the “People’s | Boys’ or r Girls’ 24- in. Safety, with rubber punts | 2 


Text-Book on Varnish,” from whic Hh you will be- 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var- 
nished things; 
eare for proper varnish on housework, piano, 
furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it in buy- 
ing these ‘things. 


The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 


come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices : Boston, erstans. St. Louis and Chicago. 
Factories : Newark and Chicago 


DONT WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 









CELEBRATED 


GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset Waists 


" drab and white, 


| LEADING 
, Marshall Field & Co,, Ch icago, 


holesale Western 


; FERRIS B a Broadway, N.Y." 








One box containing 6 Tubes, 20 | 


COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., | 
offers both sexes the begt | 
educational advantages at the | 


COMPANION. 


Eastman supplied with competent as- | 


sistants. A Address as above for illustrated catalogue. 
OUR ELEGANT 
(ATAL°GVE FREE. | 


e, 
6, 
Weg JOHN C.HAYNES€ © 


__33@uRT St.ANo 453 WASHINGTONSTBostaN mass. 








very should at once send for illustrated 
—— of " Never-Break” Steel Cooking Utensi's, 
he BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland Chio. 









_ AOME FOLDING BOAT 00., Senecre.c. 


Breasted Horses CURED while ** “ 

GALL POWDER kills the pele ont 

heals the sore instanter. SOc. Kd 
mail, post-paid. Moore Bros., Vet. Surgs., ‘Albanys N } 
ANCHOR FOLDING pAMMocK SUPPORT 

aes me, Cherry color ; canopy, 

, aw stripe aw ning clot 
Anchors firmly and ver; 
cure, chains to attach to 
mock. 6th season a great suc 
cess. Send for Titus cireular. 















am- 


GUyzoRrD MFG. CO., | 










POCKET PEN & PENCIL Sanat. with a) \C. 


Ciub of 14 P. & P. Stamps g post paid for $1 Bill 

40 Cent ey 

3 Alphabets, , 

Reduced ent fer a Baa nh 4 
Marksli: cards,everything. New. jig money.’ 
Thalman Mfg. Co., No. 304 Balt.St., Baltimore, Md.,U.S.A. 


s ciphshote = Fy ange Indetible "ink, 


PRINTER, ° Postpal 
Wanted. R. Ira rue entott & 





w TO 
onl 3 for 60c., 6 for $1.00. A 
pratt 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. € a 


appetizi Sold y all 
sopeti FREE a beautiful 
Pieture and cards 
sent to any one add: i 


ressing 
C. EK. HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphia 





BIRD ‘The secret of th. Canary Breeders ofthe Hartz 
Mountains. It restores the song of Cage Birds, 

MANNA! prevents thir ailments and keeps them 

in good condition It makes 68 

ad AKE a sing even while shedding feathers. Sent 

by mail pk 15 cents. Sold by all drug- 

grocers and bird dealers. 


CANARIES5::: Bird Book 1 mafied free. Address, 








know what to expect of and how to 


WARBLE. tin THE | ond FOOD Co., — 


SAVE ag Before you buy a | 


BICYCLE 


send to A.W. GUMP & CO., 
Dayton,0O.,for prices. New 
Bicycles at reduced prices 
and 400 second-hand ones. 
Difficult repairing. Bicy- 
cles, Guns and Type-Writ- 
ers taken in exchange. 






| 


Boys’ %-inch Safety, with rubber tires, 
Gents’ or Ladies’ 3-inch Safety, ball- bearin 


Gents’ 30-inch Safety, balls to bgs. and pedals, $3: 00. 


END FOR CATALOBUE. 


LAWN TENNIS, BAS 




















pd and LADIES’ 28 
? or LADIES’ 3 


E 6. MEACHAM iM ARMS. 








60.. $1.1 mf MO. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


| LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 


to the Ladies, especially considered. 





IN THE COUNTRY. 


YH ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. | 


Sy: »Prnowns 


by IYUN CV mm 


| ESTABLISHED 1822, fer era Pa. 
FOR A coLic * 


| SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS | 





& Kindred Troubles, is the best in the world. 
| Most effective with hot water and sugar. 





tertown, New York. fl 
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FANTILE, 
KINSCAL Lp 


Gticura 


| yet HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND 
Sealp of infancy and childhood, whether tortur- 
ing, disfiguring, itching, burning, sealy, crusted, pimp- 
ly, or blotchy, with loss of hair, and oy | impurity of 
| the , whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 

edily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
\¢ UTICURA REMEDIES, consisting of CUTICURA, the great 








| Skin Cure, CuTicurA Soap, an exquisite Skin Purifier 


and Beautifier, and CuTicuURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Reme- 
dies, when the best physicians and all other remedies 
1. Parents, save your children years of mental and 
eae suffering. gin now. Delays are dangerous. 
x: | pha made in childhood are permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicurA, 0c.; Soap, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. a by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston 

Send for “How to Cure re Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


= Baby’s ‘skin and : scalp purified and beautified 2? 
CUTICURA SOA At 


- Kidney ais backache, = muscular rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25 cents. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 





Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of QQ _ years’ 


standing, Inward Tumors, and 





BARBOURS LINEN THREAD 


every ¢ on of the skin, ex- 
cept Thunder Humor, and 
‘Cancer that has taken root. 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every: 
| Druggist in the United States 
and Consile. 


Teething 
Made Easy, 


Increased flow of saliva,sore gums, dry mouth, 
diarrhoea, unusual redness of cheeks, eruptions, 
} stay etme itching of the nose, twitching of 
the muscles, dilation of the pupils, fretfulness, 
restless sleep or wakefulness, thirst, and loss of 
appetite, all are symptoms of Teething. Al- 
though painful, Fm f is not in itself dan- 
gerous. It is not disputed, however, that during 
the teething periodt egreatest numberof deaths 
occur. A cold, an indigestion or an eruptive 
fever, coming at this time, acts upon a system 
less able than usual to resist injurious influ 
ences. 


“Tooth-F ood” 


will prevent or cure all teething pains and carry 
the child comfortably through a period of unusu: il 
irritation and danger. 

Children who are late in casting teeth, slow to 
walk and whose bone formation is defective, should 
be given “ Tooth-Food.” The use of this remedy 
will prevent rickets, convulsions, spasms of the 
on, ' St. Vitus dance, retention of the urine, etc. 

Tooth-Food” is the best anti-scrofula remedy 
known. 

This remedy is made of the nutrient elements nec 
essary to bone —— supplying material lacking tg 
in most nataral and all artificial food. It is abso- 
lutely harmless and pleasant to the taste. Around 
each bottle is wrapped a circuiar with full descrip- 
tion of “ Tooth-Food ” and directions for its use. 
A bottle will be sent, expressage free, toany address, 
on receipt of one doilar. 

THE REYNOLDS M’F’G. CO., CINCINNATI, 

Your druggist should have  Tooth-Food ” ook 
before sendin ng to us you had better ask him for it. for it 


THE UNIVERSAL WHISTLE 














& Price, 25c. or $2.00 doz. 

The Best Lip Whistle for Cyclists, 

Horse-car Conductors, Hunters, ae = 
— use Mouth Whistles. An 

make money selling 1 WHITTEN, 











MILLER’S.. 
Tr) ea Ha 





GOODING & COn Peattisice i oy 


Attractive and 
Non-Arsenical. 
Factory prices. 
—— a assort 

f styles. 


nt oO 
8 sent to any part of theU. s. A very large 
ay of samples Ae for 8 cts. postage. Papers 
without gold, 4c. to 6c. Gold Papers, 5c. to lic. 
ieqant Embossed Gold Papers, 10 cts. to 2 cts. 
Borders, all widths to match, in prop ortion. 
The a Lr gztaence Wall aper House. 
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half of all dise 





ses come from errors in diet. 


- Garfield Tea Cures 


Sir Henry THompson, the most noted physician of England, says that more than 
Garfield Tea overcomes results of 
bad eating ; cures Sick Headache ; restores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 
>| Send for Free Sample to 319 West 45th Street, New York. Mention ComPaNIon. 






‘= PAPER 


TaKe CREATEST HIT of the last few years is 
a blacking for ladies’ and childrens’ shoes, called 


BIXBY’S “‘ROYAL POLISH,” 


putupin patent bottles, which preventall overflowing 
= he ~~ of Speaking of 
a the nationality 




















——, PICTURE IN RIVET. 1° 


jackknif 

= Razor, $1. 25; 
cents. Mlustrated list fr free. 
MAHER & GROSH, 

44 S Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


bine handle, 2-blades, razor 

el; very neat; sample post- 
paid, 50 cents. Our 75-cent 
e mailed for awhile 
at 48 cents; Hollow-ground 
best strop, 50 


petsorfurniture k 

f bootblacks, 
— it _— — > cers ded 
eather in a soft that sometimes 
and presentable 


they are Polish, 
the shoes are and sometimes 
Shinese, but 
a they all do @ 


Russian business when they use Bixby’s 


“THREE BEE”? BLACKINC. 


When Bixby’s boys are Hungary they Servia Turkey. 
These articles seld by dealers everywhere. 


tion until 
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For the Companion. 


SWALLOWED BY A WHALE. 


In March, 1863, the one-hundred-ton schooner 
G. W. Lewis, Holines, master, left Provincetown, 
bound to the southward for whales. One fine 
day just after dinner, when she was off the Cape 
Verd Islands, a large whale was raised down to 
leeward. 

It was evident to all hands that the whale was 
a sperm, for he spouted forward, instead of 
straight up, and at regular intervals of about a 
minute. His size clearly indicated that he was a 
bull, and all hands were in great glee at the pros- 
pect both of an exciting chase and of a large 
yield of oil. 

As the Lewis bore away for him, he went 
down. But the captain stood on until he thought 
they were near where the whale would come up, 
then he hove to, hauled his jib to windward, and 
lowered two boats. 

Captain IlLolmes was at-thé%cteering oar of one 
boat and Mate Nye was in the other. 

In these boats there are usually five men 
besides the one in command, who steers the boat 
up to the whale. A man in the bow called the 
‘“boat-steerer’’ throws the harpoon, and then 
comes eft and takes the steering oar while the 
captain goes forward ready to lance the whale as 
soon as the opportunity occurs. 

The boats started off in slightly different 
directions, and when they were about a mile 
apart the whale came up. <A few vigorous strokes 
put the mate’s boat alongside of him; the boat- 
steerer threw the harpoon and they were fast. 

The whale immediately began sounding, and 
ran out about one hundred fathoms of the three 
hundred they had in the two tubs. Then Nye 
went forward and they began to take in the 
slack. 

The whale came up within thirty feet of the 
boat, and Nye brought the gun to his shoulder 
and fired a bomb into him well forward. 

These guns are made, stock and all, of brass, 
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Pag was the experience of the mate of the 
7. W. Lewis, when, as he said, he ‘‘guessed he 
came ibout as near to slipping his cable as any 
man ever did and yet live.” J. Orts. 


—————— sania 


“JOE.” 


Many children have at times unseen associates 
with whom they talk and play. ‘The most 
remarkable instance of this that Lever knew, writes 
a correspondent, was ‘‘Joe,”” who was for several 
years the unseen but constant companion of my 
little friend Karl. Noone knows just when Karl 
first met Joe, but it must have been at a very 
early period of Karl's journey ‘‘out of the every- 
where into the here.”’ 


Long before he learned to talk his mother 
noticed that he would not remain in the middle 
of his crib, but moved to the right side. He 
would let no one else occupy the place. 

After he learned to talk he explained that it 
was ‘‘Joe’s place,’’ and no one else must have it. 
The first word that Karl spoke was not “papa,” 
nor ‘*mamma,”’ nor ‘‘p’itty ;"’ it was “Joe.’’ No 
one taught it to him; no one knew that he had 
ever heard the name. But Karl and Joe had met 
in the undiscovered country, and thenceforward 

they knew each other. 

When Karl began to make excursions into life, 
it became evident that wherever he went ample 
accommodations must also be made for Joe. He 
would not drink his cup of milk until one had 
been provided for Joe, and Joe’s plate was always 
next his own at table. 

Karl divided his toys into two parts, one of 
which was Joe’s. He never played alone; Joe 
was always with him. Like many children, one 
of his favorite amusements was to “play horse”’ 
with tipped-over chairs. When his own fiery 
steed was harnessed he would tip over another 
chair for Joe's horse. 

Sometimes, however, Karl and Joe were not 
employed in exactly the same way. One day 
Karl came from his bedroom, closed the door 
carefully, and walked on his toes across the floor, 
saying softly, “We must teep very still, mamma, 
Joe is asleep.” One night after the evening 
prayers were said, the little white-clad figure still 
knelt beside the bed. 

*“Come,’’ said his mother, ‘“‘jump into bed.” 

A little hand reached up and drew the mother’s 
head down low, where Karl could whisper to 
her, ‘Don’t speak, mamma, Joe is saying his 
prayers.” 

When Karl and Joe had lived together about 
five years a little baby sister came to the home. 
I felt that this would be a great event in Karl's 
life, and I wondered if it would have any effect on 
his relations with Joe. Therefore I was pleased 
to meet him on the street one morning. He was 
a trusty little fellow, and was now occasionally 








and are fired from the shoulder like an ordinary 
musket. On top of the powder is placed a 
leather wad with a hole in it, and into this hole 
fits a little nub of sealing-wax which projects 
from the bottom of the bomb, which is an iron 
cylinder fifteen meches long and one inch in 
diameter. 


When the gun is fired, the flame of the powder | 


ignites a fuse leading into the cylinder—which is 
itself full of powder—and explodes it inside the 
whale. 

A second tune Nye fired, and down went the 
whale. But the second shot seemed to have | 


about finished him, for he soon rose and lay | 


on his side with his belly toward the boat, 
decidedly a sick whale. 

The sea was becoming rough. Nye wishing to 
end the contest, hauled up close to the whale and 
shoved a hand lance into him. Quick as a flash 
the whale threw his head round, and at the 
same time made a vicious snap in the direction of 
the boat. 


His lower jaw hit her bow and smashed it 


clean off, and this threw the mate, who had been | 


standing there, into the water directly between 
the huge jaws. 

They came together with a rush, closing on the | 
mate’s legs just below the knees, and down sank 
the whale with his prisoner, through the foam 
apd swirl of the waters. 

‘The teeth of the sperm whale are in the lower 
jaw three or four inches apart, and fit into} 
sockets in the upper jaw. 

Into two of these three or four-inch spaces 
fitted the legs of the mate, who could congratulate 


himself that he was long and thin rather than | 


Short and stout. 


The whale kept sinking until it seemed to Nye 
that he was going to the very bottom, but the 
Probability is that he did not go down more than 
tive fathoms. 

If he had gone to the bottom or had forged 
ahead, or had stayed down a minute longer than 
he did, Nye would never again have been seen 
alive, 

Borne downws ard in this terrible vise-like grip, 
With the waters closing over his head, the mate 
did not fora moment lose his presence of mind, 
but placing his hand against the head of the 
Whale, tried his utmost to free himself. 

It was of no avail, and saying to himself, 
ie Go a now,” unable to refrain longer 
pata —— his lungs filled with water, 

cmt — black, and he became insensible. 
i or t - second boat had come up, picked 
Race. — boat’s crew and was hanging 
recent cene of the disaster, when all hands 

ly relieved to se 
tise to the surface. 
the whale. 


“T've got 


It was quickly followed by 

Which was dead. 

wane mediately put back to the ship; Nye 

ape —— and after long-continued 

perl 7 rought back to life. He has often 

er \at he suffered so much in the operation 
© Wished they had left him alone, 


e the body of the mate | 


promoted to the dignity of errand-boy. He had 

a piece of white paper pinned to his coat, bearing 

a list of articles he was to get at the grocer’s. 
“Good morning, Karl,’”’ I said. ‘I hear that 





BUSINESS EDUCATION FREE. Gter?no & | 


sires a year’s Course at a first-class Commercial College, 
should communicate with the undersigned at once. Any 
bright and energetic youth of either sex can avail | 
themselves of this offér, and learn full particulars by | 
ee. with stamps for reply, JOHN WOOD, | 
17 Green Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. | 


CASTILIAN CREAM 


Removes Grease and Stains from W — Goods. 
Ink and other stains from the fingers. Enterprising 
boys and girls wanted to sell this welal article. 





For perio address. 


LOR De West Roxbury, Mass. 











onan novelties for young 
people are these Bangle Pins 
with your name or initial artis- 
Gesllvenarav ed, made of rolled 
plate and warranted to 
ast for years, Price 50c., post- 
paid. Clubs ef five, to one 
address, $2.0 
H. F. LELAND, Engraver, Worcester, Mass. | 


Do Le Want a Bicycle? 


We have them at all prices, from | 
$20.00 for boys and $45.00 for girls, 
ladies and gentlemen. Send for 
ZN 48- page catalogue now ready. 


W. W. STALL, 


509 TREMONT ST.., Boston, Mass. 












IREWORKS. 


ge Packages from 25 cents to 
00, warranted as good as any made, 


136 Broad St., and 16 Essex Place. 
H. H. TILTON & CO. 


Send for Catalogue. 
HUDSON’S GARDEN _ 


Hose Mender. 


So simple a me can use it. 
Write for descriptive circular. 
One box a 6 Tubes, 20 
+ = Pliers, 
ost-paid, $1. 00. 
xtra parts sold 
separately. All 
dealers keep them. 
Agents wanted, 
CHAS. E. HUDSON, 
Leominster, Mass. 


= Carpets, 


Ree Mats and Mattings, finest assortment 
elected by a buyer of long experience. 


PRICES BELOW COMPETITION. 
Westminster Ingrain, Tapestry Brussels, 
Wilton, Oil Cloths and Linoleum, 
everything in Floor Furnishings. 
Send for Samples and Estimates. 
FRANKLIN CROSBY, 
544 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
LaTE CHILDS, CROSBY & LANE. 


(RAWFORD SHOE 
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| you have something new at your house.”’ 
| “Oh, yes, sir,’’ he answered. ‘It’s a little 
sister. Willie Allen’s new baby is a bruvver, 
and Kennett Burns’s is a bruvver; but mine’s a 
sister. Wasn’t I lucky ?” 
**Yes, indeed,” 
“There isn’t any Joe,’’ said Karl, soberly. 
| “Why, where has he gone?” 
surprise. 
“Joe is dead,” said the little boy, and proceeded 
| on his errand. 


| ————_r— — 
ALL HE KNEW 


It was an evening school in Providence, R. I. 
There was a class of restless, dirty newsboys and | 
bootblacks on the front seat trying to see how 
little they could study and how much they could | 
annoy the teacher. Finally the teacher called up 

| the class and put them through the catechism on 
| United States History. 


‘*‘Who discovered America ?”’ 

Nobody seemed to know, and the teacher, a 
long-suffering student from the university, ae 
his patience. Shutting his book with a bang he 
dismissed the class with these sarcastic remarks : 

‘““Well, when one of you boys gets to the point 
where he needs to have some one vote for him as 
governor or president, he will be ashamed to 
think he doesn’t know who discovered America !"’ 

One of the wickedest-looking of the boys 
raised his grimy paw. 

‘Well, ‘Tom, what is it ?”’ 

“TI know who discovered America.” 

‘Why didn’t you tell, then ?”’ asked the teacher, 
sharply. 

*©’Cos I didn’t want to tell all I know,”’ said 
Tom, while the class went off into a roar. The 
teacher called up the advanced class in spelling, 
and there was a smile in his face the rest of the 
evening. 


— +r 
INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 


According tu the atomic theory, all matter is 
composed of small particles of matter called 
molecules. Between these molecules are spaces 
called pores, much larger than the molecules 
themselves. Both molecules and pores are so 
small that the most powerful microscope cannot 
detect them. 


Nevertheless, we are not without proof that 
they exist. » The following simple experiment 
can be performed by any one, and is convincing. 

Fill a wide-mouthed bottle completely full of 
alcohol or kerosene. Then drop small tufts of 
cotton batting upon the surface of the liquid. 

The batting will immediately absorb a portion 
of the liquid, and will then sink below the 
surface. Repeat this operation several times, 
and it will then be noticed that the bottle does 
not seem to be quite full of the liquid, although, 
if the experiment has been carefully performed, 
none has overflowed. 

Now, by means of a fine wire, push the cotton 
to the bottom of the bottle and add more. 

In this way a large amount of cotton may be 
added before the liquid will overflow. The only 
satisfactory explanation seems to be that the 
molecules of each substance enter the spaces 
between the molecules of the other, 





Isaid. ‘‘And how is Joe, now ?” | 


I asked in| 





For Economy. | 








ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS, 

The management of the Fitchburg Railroad 
has completed arrangements for an excellent quick 
train service to and from the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, to take effect June 29th. The train will 
leave Boston at 10.30 a. M., running via Fitchburg, 
Bellows Falls, Rutland, Whitehall, Fort Ticon- 
deroga, Port Henry, Westport, and Bluff Point 
| (the famous new Hotel Champlain, erected by the 
Delaware & Hudson Co., with every recent im- 
| provement and surrounded with wide verandas 
|and beautiful grounds), arriving at Plattsburgh 
6.45 p. M.; returning, leave Plattsburgh at 11.00 
A.M., running via same route, arriving in Boston 
7.45 p. M. Palace parlor cars will be run through 
without change, and ample time will be allowed 
for luncheon both going and returning, at Bellows 
Falls and Rutland. The route of this train will 
be through a section of the country unsurpassed 
for grandeur of scenery, passing as it will 
through the weird hills of Vermont and skirting 
the shores of Lake Champlain. For Excursion 
Book and further information apply to J. R. 
Watson, Gen’l Pass. Agt., Fitchburg R. R., 
Boston, Mass. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
New Books. 


Captains of [ndustry. 


Second Series. y JAMES PARTON. $1.25. 
Brief biographies of nearly fifty persons who in various 
ways have contributed to the world’s progress. 


A Sappho of Green Springs. 
And Other Stories. A Delightful Book. By 
Bret Harte. $1.25. 

Lu the Cheering-Up Business. 
By Mary C. Ler. $1.25. A charming story 
of a cheerful helper, by the author of “A 
Quaker Girl of Nantucket.” 


The Crystal Button ; 


Or, Adventures of Paul Prognosis in the Forty- 
ninth Century. By CHAUNCEY THOMAS, $1.25. 
A noble story of what may be when the world 
has grown a good deal wiser and better. 


Tales of New England. 


A tasteful” book containing eight of the best 
stories Miss JEWETT has written. $1.00. 


Betty Leicester. 


A charming Story for Girls. By Miss JEWETT. 
$1.25. 


Timothy's Quest. 
A very bright story. By Kate DouGLas 
WIGGIN, author of “The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol” (50 cénts). “The Story uf Patsey” 
(60 cents). $1.00. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
COMMENCING 


Sunday, June 7, 
The Chicago Special 


Will Leave Boston at 


10.30 A.M., Daily, 


Arriving at Chicago 3 P. M. next day. 
Elegant Vestibuled Buffet Library and 
Smoking Car. Elegant Vestibuled 
Sleeping Cars from Boston to Chicago; 
Dining Car Boston to Utica and Toledo 
to Chicago. 


NO EXTRA FARE. 


Train now leaving at 7.45 A. M. will be 
discontinued. 


The Boston & Albany R. R., in con- 
/nection with the Vanderbilt lines, forms 
the only FIRST-CLASS Through Car 
Route from New England to the West. 

For information as to other trains 
and through-car service see folders 
and advertising matter, which can be 
procured upon application to Ticket 
Agents of the Company or to 

A. S. HANSON, 


General Passenger Agent. 
_ Boston, May 28, 1891. 


The latest Parisian invention, 
Res-to-ré mends lace, silk and cloth without 
sewing. on ple by mail, cents. A gents Wanted, 
is. B. SAMUELS, 165 Tremont Street. Boston, Mass. 

















best of stock. 
Intercollegiate Association. 


cents additional. Price only $1.50. 
premium or purchased. 





Regulation Foot-Ball with Manual. 





This fine Foot-Ball is the regulation size—27 inches in circumference—and is made of the 
We give with each Foot-Ball an Official Manual, containing Referee’s Duties, 
Score Sheet, Field Chart, and Foot-Ball Rules, as authorized and adopted by the American 


The Foot-Ball and Manual given to any CoMPANION subscriber for one new name and 25 
Postage and packing 20 cents, when sent as a 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














A REPUTABLE GROCER 


Will not try to make you take an inferior 
article in place of standard goods, BUT 
itis a good idea to SEE THAT YOU GET 
WHAT YOU BUY. 


ELECTRIC 
LUSTRE STARCH 


Is always in BLUE PACKAGES. Price 
to cents per package. It is the best Laun- 
dry Starch in the world. FOR SALE BY 
ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 


DR. WARNER’S 


Coraline 


DRESS STAY 


IS BETTER THAN 


Whalebone or Steel 
And is the Only Perfect Stay for Dresses. 


It will not break or split; neither will 
it rust like steel or become distorted 
with use like whalebone. 


Stay your Spring and Summer 
Dresses with Coraline. 


Price per Dozen Stays, 6 to 10 inches, 25 Cents. 
Price per Yard, uncovered, white or black, 5 Cents. 


For sale in Boston, or sent by mail, by 


R. H. White & Co., Shepard, Norwell & Co., 

Hollander, Bradshaw & Folsom, 

Knight's Lining Store, Jordan, Marsh & Co., 

J. Henry Nercross, Houghton & Dutton, 
Geo. E. Allen, Wm. Filene. 





as “teas” are given. Poor tea 
means poor table. Good tea, 
good table. YOU have good tea, 
of course. Then send for one of 
our tables. Mahogany and oak. 
A varied stock to suit each 
individual taste, $20 to $10. 


A-00; 


91 WASHINGTON ST., JUST BEYOND ADAMS SQ. 


TANLEY’ 


ADVENTURE 
IN THE WILDS OF AFRICA. 


This volume, handsomely bound in cloth, con- 
taining 21 full-page illustrations and a map of 
hitherto unknown Africa, will be sent 

FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
who send $1.00 for a new subscription for a year 
to my large Illustrated Family Paper, The Chris- 
tian. Rey. Cuas. H. SpurGreon says: ‘The 
best paper that comes to me.”’ D. L. Moony: 
‘About the best in the country.’’ Specimen 
copies free. Postage on book, 15 cts. extra. 


TABLES will be used as long 








EVERY LADY 
should have a bottle of Q©ZONOS in the house. 


BECAUSE — Its use in the bath in hot weather is indispensable as an habitual measure 
of personal cleanliness. It prevents the hair from falling out and greatly promotes 
its growth. It improves the tone and vigor of the system, neutralizes all offen- 
sive secretions and is a most grateful relief and cure for tender and perspiring feet. 
BECAUSE — It is an invaluable remedy for many of the ills to which children are 
subject. It is invariably successful in diphtheria and sore throats, and is the best 
treatment for catarrh,accompanied by bad breath. It isunsurpassed as an exter- 
nal application for Burns, Wounds, Sores, etc., and as an injection for Internal 
Sores, Piles, etc. It is also an antidote for every form of organic poisoning. 
FINALLY BECAUSE — It instantly destroys every offensive odor about her house, 
whether irom Bath-room, Ice-chest, Kitchen, Sink, Drain, or other causes, and, 
best of all, has no smell of its own. 


One bottle 50 cts. diluted, makes 25 gals. of effective fluid. Sold by, druggists. 





SEND FOR BOOK—FREE, BOSTON CHEMICAL CO., 26 India Square, Boston, Mass. 
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PURE — DELICIOUS — WHOLESOME. 


One Pound, $1.15. 
Two Pounds, $2.00. 
Three Pounds, $2.70. 
Four Pounds, $3.60 
Five Pounds, $4.50 








Absolutely free from all 
alcoholic flavors or adultera- 
tions. Carefully selected and 
packed in tin boxes. Express 
pre-paid at these prices: 


HUYLER’S, 146 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch of 863 Broadway, New York City. 


“HURRARY” 


SCHOOL’S OUT! 


WHILE SCHOOL SEATS are spec- 
ially hard on trouser-seats, it’s in 
out-of-school hours that the real wear 
and tear on boys’ clothing comes. 

For school and general use, one 
of the STRONGEST and BEST-WEAR- 
ING suits ever on our counters at 
medium cost is the 


STANLEY SUIT, 


which we propose to run as a leader 
at the absurd price of 


$3.50, 


HONESTLY WORTH $5 and $6,-—/for all sizes between 4 and 14 years. 

This is a suit thet will hold shape and look well for a long period. It 
is made from a neat brown mixed all-wool Cassimere (the reliable product 
of the APPLETON WOOLLEN MILLS), thoroughly made up for hardest 
usage. Seams all sewed with best quality silk, and warranted not to rip 
under any reasonable strain. Two plain pleats in front, one at back; roll 
collar in the larger sizes—10 to 14 years. 

Parents buying the “Stanley” at $3.50 (!) are making a purchase with 
which they will be wholly satisfied. 

Come soon, as the stock is not unlimited, and probably more visitors at 
our store settle upon this suit than upon any other. 


Continental Clothing House, 


Corner Boylston and Washington Sts., Boston. 














&/ Dry Mortar 
For Plastering 
WALLS & CEILINGS.) 7 
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V6 rs Fab! Times Building. 


“a . Qo a me , 
Tae RT ee < Bostohiy’Rioni-44 166 Devonshire Street. 


New York « Boston. 


Before plastering your buildings send for our circulars. Our 
material is 300 per cent. stronger and 200 per cent. harder 
than lime and hair mortar, and will not rust iron. 

Houses in which this plaster is used can be occupied from 
four to six weeks earlier than they could be if ordinary mortar 





H. L. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
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With Pole & Rings 
Complete $3.50. 


Your heavy window draperies have been 
taken down. But the windows look very 
bare with their hard lines unrelieved by 
any drapery. 

You can seareely leave them in this con- 
dition. It costs almost nothing to get up 
the neatest summer effect imaginable. Just 
glance at this exquisite Tunis curtain which 
is 3% yards long and offered by us this 
month at only $3.50 per pair. 

It is in different color patterns. Some are 
dull blue, with salmon cross stripes; others 
Naples yellow with blue. ‘They are double- 
sided and reversible, besides being fringed 
at both ends. 

Low prices usually mean crude colors, 
but these are soft and wonderfully artistic 
and harmonious. They break the light 
and yet do not prevent the full passage of 
air. Dust and dirt cannot injure them and 
they cost a mere trifle. 


Mail Orders sent by Express on receipt of price. 


On receipt of five 2-cent stamps, we will 
mail you our new 288-page ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, 


Paine’s Furniture Co, 


48 CANAL ST, !*s5sue5" 
GRADUATION 








$20 —Waiches -$20 
To meet the popular d d for tches for 
Graduation Presents we offer this watch for $20.00. 
We warrant the cases solid gold, and the movement 
of the famous Elgin manufacture. We claim that 
this is the best watch ever offered for this price. 
Watches of all Grades Proportionately Low. 


Order early to enable us to fill your order 
before vacation. 


FREEMAN & TAYLOR, 


Reliable Jewelers, 


495 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








Just One Trial of 


‘Peptonixe 


(Digestive Tablets) 


will convince the moct sceptical of 
its value in all cases of 


Indigestion 
or Dyspepsia, 


and if you will send us your address 
we will send you a free sample of 
these tablets by mail, thus enabling 
you to make the trial 


Without Cost. 


PEPTONIX sold by druggists, 
or by mail, postpaid, +7 cents per box. 
j THE ALLSTON CO., 
143 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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